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THE ZODIAC. 
II. 


| ©: zodiac is the plan according to which universes and 


men come into existence from the unknown, pass 

through their periods of development, and return into 

the unknown. The order of involution is from aries 
(*) to libra (+) by way of cancer (&); the order of evolution 
is from libra (+) to aries (¥) by way of capricorn (18). 

The zodiac of the heavens is shown to be a circle divided by 
twelve signs, but when related to man the twelve signs are ap- 
portioned to the parts of the body from his head to his feet. 

Man was circular before he came into the physical world. 
To come into the physical world he broke through his circle 
and now in his present state he is a broken and extended circle— 
or a circle extended to a straight line. As he now is the line 
begins with aries (¥) at the head and ends at the feet with 
pisces (+). This shows that that part of the line which was 
above libra (=) and connected with the most god-like part, 
the head, is now connected with the earth. It also shows that 
the hinge or turning point of the circle and of the line is libra, 
and that by the sign of libra (sex) all the signs, from scorpio to 
pisces, fell below the middle point and balance sign of libra. 

Man, as he now is, living in an animal body of sex, has 
developed and preserves such organs and parts of the body as 
are necessary to reproduce and preserve the animal body. From 
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long disuse except for locomotion in the physical world the parts 
of the body which stood for mental and spiritual powers are 
used for physical needs. This is so with the zodiac of man in 
its physical aspect. 

Man still has within him the cireular zodiac, which is the 
occult spiritual zodiac, and though he does not use it in the 
occult spiritual sense, still he has it, though it is unused, latent, 
atrophied, and may use it, through thought, when he earnestly 
desires to enter the inner and upward path of the zodiac instead 
of going downward and outward into the world of the senses and 
desires. This circular, spiritual and occult zodiae descends from 
the head down the forepart of the body by way of the heart and 
lungs, alimentary, and reproductive organs of the body to libra, 
the sex parts, then, instead of going outward, it enters its upward 
course at the gland of Luschka, then ascends through the ter- 
mina! filament, spinal cord, medulla, pons, to the soul-centers in 
the head. This is the path for those who would lead a regen- 
erate and spiritual life. The path is in the body. 

From * to +, by way of S&S, is the path and process of 
the building and formation of vestures until the female or male 
body is developed and inhabited by the breath or nascent mind. 
From = to £, by way of the spine, is the way for the building 
of vestures for the conscious return of the infleshed breath to 
its original sphere, with the garnered experiences of its incar- 
nations. 

The zodiac and its signs are related to and become active 
in the ideal, in the generative, and in the physical worlds. In 
connection with the zodiac can be shown its application to the 
secret processes for the highest spiritual attainments possible 
for man. It is, therefore, necessary to use certain words which, 
being simple, will yet be easily understood, be profound and 
comprehensive, and which at the same time will best characterize 
the signs of the zodiac and their relation to the parts, processes, 
and principles of man, and to his powers and possibilities. The 
words which will best serve this purpose and characterize the 
twelve signs are: consciousness (or the absolute), motion, sub- 
stance (or duality), breath (or nascent mind), life, form, sex, 
desire, thought (or lower mind), individuality (or higher mind, 
manas), soul, will. 

The signs Y, 8, U, and S&S, symbolize consciousness (the 
absolute), motion, substance (duality), and breath, which are the 
four archetypal principles of the Kosmos. They are unmani- 
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fested. In man, the parts of the body through which these 
Kosmie principles operate, and through which man reaches and 
relates his body to the macrocosm, are the head, neck, hands 
arms and shoulders, and chest. The head is the representative 
of consciousness, the absolute, because, broadly speaking, in the 
head is contained the idea and potency of every element, form, 
force or principle which has been or will be manifested in or 
through the entire body; because the entire physical body de- 
pends on the openings, organs and centers in the head for see- 
ing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching, which actuate the 
body; because from the organs and centers in the head the 
body obtains, holds, and maintains its form throughout life; 
because the life of the body has its roots in the head, from 
which life and growth is received and regulated in the body; 
because from organs and centers in the head the animal func- 
tions of the body are regulated, in which centers are also con- 
tained the germs of the desires of past lives which become 
awakened to action through the corresponding organs in the 
body; because within the ego-centers in the head there awaken 
the conscious perceptive and reasoning faculties and the con- 
scious recognition and feeling through the body of the self-con- 
scious intelligent principle of I-Am-I which speaks of itself as 
an individuality (not personality), separate and distinct from 
other individualities; because through the soul-centers in the 
head there rediates the light of the soul, which illuminates its 
universe, gives that illumination to the mind by which the mind 
knows of the relationship existing between each ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘thou,”’ 
and by which the human being is transformed into the divine 
principle, a Christ; and because through the head, when called 
upon, the will grants to matter the power of change, grants to 
life the power of growth, to form the power of attraction, to 
sex the power of procreation, to desire the power of absorption, 
to mind the power of choice, to the soul the power of love, and 
to itself the power of will to will itself into and become con- 
sciousness. 

The head is to the body as consciousness—the absolute prin- 
ciple—is to nature. If the idea or ideal form of an organ or 
part of the body is imperfectly represented in the head, the 
corresponding organ or part of the body will be deformed, un- 
developed, or absent from the body. The body is incapable of 
producing any organ or function unless it is contained in ideal 
form in the head, as a whole. For these reasons the sign f is 
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in man represented by the head, and is to be known as the all- 
container, infinite, absolute—consciousness. 

The neck is the representative of motion (not movement) 
because it is the first (unmanifested) logos, the first line of de- 
parture from the sphere of the head; because that which is taken 
into the body receives its first motion from the pharynx and the 
desires of the body are expressed by sound through the larynx; 
because most movements of the body, voluntary or involun- 
tary, are regulated through the neck; because through the neck 
are transmitted all influences and intelligent action from the 
head to the trunk and extremities, and because in the neck there 
is that center which permits the movement of all influences from 
the head to the body and from the body to the head. 

The neck is to the body as the logos is to the world. It is 
the channel of communication between consciousness and sub- 
stance. 

The shoulders represent substance, which is the basis of, and 
underlies, duality, duality being the attribute of root-substance. 
Duality is represented by the arms and hands. These are the 
positive and negative agents through which matter is changed. 
The hands are occult electric-magnetic poles by which magical 
results may be obtained through the action, interaction, and 
transformation of elementary matter into concrete form and of 
concrete forms into primeval forces of substance. 

The shoulders and hands are to the body as substance is to 
the manifested universe. As the two opposites springing from a 
common source, they are the dual agents which enter into all 
action in the care for and maintenance of the body. 

The breasts and lungs represent the breath because the 
lungs are the organs which receive the elements drawn in by 
the psychic breath; because the breath stimulates and invigor- 
ates the life cells of the blood and causes them to rotate in their 
orbits as they circulate through the tissues of the body; because 
into the lungs the breath enters at birth to awaken and individ- 
ualize the body, and from the lungs the individualizing principle 
leaves with the last gasp at death; because from the breasts the 
infant draws its first nourishment; because the breasts are the 
centers from which flow emotional magnetic currents; and be- 
cause the lungs are the organs and parts of the body through 
which the nascent principle of the mind enters, is transformed 
and purified, and is ever coming and going until individual 
immortality is attained. 
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The breath is to the body as the mind is to the universe. 
It breathes all things into manifestation, preserves them in form, 
and breathes them back again into the unknown unless they have 
become self-knowing. 

Thus consciousness, motion, substance, breath, the four 
archetypal principles of the Kosmos, are related to the parts of 
the body above the diaphragm and through these parts man is 
influenced from his Kosmos. 





THE REWARD OF PATIENCE. 
By J. T. Trowsrince. 


O heart, be thou patient! 
Though here I am stationed 
A season in durance. 

The chains of the world I cheerfully wear; 
For spanning my soul like a rainbow, I bear, 

With the yoke of my lowly 

Condition, a holy 

Assurance— 


That never in vain 
Does the spirit maintain 
Her eternal allegiance; 

Through suffering and yearning, like infancy learning 
Its lesson, we linger; then skyward returning 

Our plumes fully grown 

We depart to our own 

Native regions. 





WORDS TO BE DISCARDED. 


Erase from our Bible the erroneous disputed renderings of 


the three words ‘‘damnation, hell, and everlasting.’’—Cunon 
Farrar. 
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H. P. BLAVATSKY. 





A sketch from Incidents in her Life, before the founding of the Theosophical Society. 

Helena Petrovna Blavatsky died May 8th, 1891, in London. Theosophists should 
annually remember this day. She enabled the Theosophical Movement to be started. She 
caused the Theosophical Society to be founded, the parent society which came into exist- 
ence November 17th, 1875, in New York City. Through her, ‘‘Isis Unveiled,’’ the 
**Secret Doctrine,’’ the ‘‘ Voice of the Silence,’’ and several other writings were given to 
the world. Already her extraordinary personality begins to be surrounded by the vapors 


and mists of rumor and tradition, of venomous calumny and malicious attacks as well as of 
incense offering devotion. 





ELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY was on her father’s 
side the daughter of Colonel Peter Hahn and the grand- 
daughter of General Alexis Hahn von Rottenstern 
Hahn (a noble family of Mecklenburg, Germany, which 

had settled in Russia); on her mother’s side she was the daugh- 
ter of Helena Fadief, and the granddaughter of Privy Councillor 
Andrew Fadief and the Princess Helena Dolgorouky. 

Helena was born at Ekaterinoslow in the South of Russia, 
on the night between July 30th and 31st, 1831. 

As far back as she remembered she was possessed of a firm 
belief in the existence of an invisible world of supermundane 
and submundane spirits and beings, inextricably blended with 
the life of each mortal. 

Born in the very heart of the country which the Undines were 
said to have chosen for their abode ever since creation, reared on 
the shores of the Dnieper, which no Cossack of Southern Ukraine 
ever crosses without preparing himself for death, the child’s 
belief in these nymphs was developed before she had heard of 
anything else. The catechism of her Ukraine nurses passed 
wholly into her soul, and she found all those beliefs corroborated 
for her by what she saw, or fancied she saw herself, around her, 
ever since her babyhood. Legends preserved by the recollec- 
tions of the older servants, that only such persons as were born 
during the night between the 30th and 31st of July would have 
power to control the Undines, inculcated into her a feeling of 
superiority over those about her; and being impressed by her 
own invulnerability she was the only one who approached the 
shores of the Dnieper without fear. Of course, her parents did 
not know anything of this side of her education. As soon as 
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they discovered it an English governess was engaged. She 
lacked, however, the ability to control her charge, gave up her 
task and the child was again left to her nurses until she was 
about six years old. Her mother died when Helena was still a 
child. About eleven years of age she was taken charge of by 
her grandmother. Her health was uncertain in her childhood; 
she was often sick, a sleepwalker, and was remarkable for 
various abnormal psychic faculties, which were by her orthodox 
nurses attributed to obsession by the devil; therefore she was 
during childhood, as she often said, drenched with enough holy 
water to float a ship, and was exorcised by priests, who might 
as well have been talking to the winds for all the effect they 
produced on her. Her aunt says of Helena: ‘‘From her earliest 
childhood she was unlike any other person, very lively and 
highly gifted, full of humor and of remarkable daring she as- 
tonished every one by her self-willed and determined actions.’’ 
She had a passionate love and curiosity for everything unknown, 


mysterious, and weird. This was combined with an exuberance 


of imagination and a wonderful sensitiveness. Her governesses 
were martyrs to their task, and never succeeded in bending her 
resolute will, or in influencing by anything but kindness her 
indomitable, obstinate and fearless nature. She would submit 
to no sham respect for, nor fear of, public opinion. She would 
ride at fifteen, as she had at ten, any Cossack horse on a man’s 
saddle. | 

The great country mansion occupied by her grandmother, 
with whom she lived at Saratow, was an old and vast building 
with many subterranean galleries, passages long abandoned, 
turrets, and weird nooks and corners. The legends told about 
the cruelty and ferociousness of its original possessor were 
many. The young Miss Hahn had selected some of the under- 
ground chambers as a Liberty Hall and safe refuge, where she 
could avoid her lessons. A long time passed before her secret 
was found out and whenever she was found missing, a deputa- 
tion of servant men was sent in search of her. She had erected 
for herself a tower out of old broken chairs and tables, in a 
corner under an iron-barred window, high up in the ceiling of 
the vault, and there she would hide for hours, secure from 
intrusion, on account of the superstitious awe the place was 
held in by the servants, and reading a book known as ‘‘Solo- 
mon’s Wisdom’’ in which every kind of popular legend was 
mentioned. 
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Intensely nervous, sensitive, and often walking in her sleep, 
she would be found of nights in the most out-of-the-way places, 
to be carried back to her bed sound asleep. Thus she was 
missed from her room one night when she was hardly twelve, 
and the alarm having been given, she was searched for and 
found pacing one of the subterranean corridors, evidently in 
deep conversation with some one who was invisible to all but 
herself. She seemed to have a distinct dual nature, that made 
one think there were two beings in one and the same body; one 
was uncontrollable, fearless, unconventional, the other as mysti- 
eal and metaphysically inclined as the seeress of Prevost. At 
times when the cycle of mischiefmaking had run its course no 
old scholar could be more assiduous in his study than she was. 
Then she could not be prevailed upon to give up her books, 
which she would devour day and night as long as the impulse 
lasted. 

It was her delight to gather around herself a party of other 
children at twilight, and after taking them into a large dark 
museum connected with the castle, hold them spellbound with her 
weird stories. Each of the stuffed animals in the museum had 
taken her in turn into its confidence, had divulged to her the 
history of its life in previous incarnations and existences. 
Where she had heard of reincarnation or who could have taught 
her anything of the mysteries of metempsychosis in a Christian 
family was beyond conception of those about her. Her aunt 
says that from the age of four years on ‘‘she was a somnambulist 
and somniloquent. She would, in her sleep, hold long conver- 
sations with unseen personages, some of which were amusing, 
some edifying, some terrifying to those gathered around the 
child’s bed. On various occasions, while apparently in ordinary 
sleep, she would answer questions, put by persons who took hold 
of one of her hands, about lost property or other subjects of 
momentary anxiety, as though she were a sybil entranced. Some- 
times she would be missing from the nursery and be found in 
some distant room of the mansion, or in the garden, playing and 
talking with companions of her dream-life.’’ For years, she 
would, in childish impulse, shock strangers with whom she came 
in contact by looking them intently in the face and telling them 
that they would die at such and such a time, or she would 
prophesy some accident or misfortune that would befall them. 
And since her words usually came true, she was in this respect 
the terror of the domestic circle. 
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The marriage by which Helena Petrovna Hahn acquired the 
name she has since been known by took place in 1848. She was 
then about 17 and General Blavatsky, to whom she was united, 
was about sixty. 

The adventure on which she launched herself—for in its 
precipitation and brevity it may fairly be described by that 
phrase—seems to have been brought about by a combination of 
circumstances that could have influenced none but a girl of Miss 
Helena’s wild temper and irregular training. Her aunt de- 
scribes the manner in which the marriage was arranged as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘She eared not whether she should get married or not. 
She had been simply dared one day by her governess to find a 
man who would be her husband, considering her temper and 
disposition. The governess, to emphasize the taunt, said that 
even the old man she found so ugly, and had laughed at so 
much, calling him ‘a plumeless raven’—that even he would de- 
cline her for a wife.’? That was enough; three days later she 
made him propose, and then frightened at what she had done, 
sought to escape from her joking acceptance of his offer. But 
it was too late. Hence the fatal step. All she knew and under- 
stood was—when too late—that she had been accepting, and was 
now forced to accept a master she cared nothing for, nay, whom 
she hated; that she was tied to him by the law of the country. 

A ‘great horror,’ as she explained it later, crept over her; 
one desire, ardent, unceasing, irresistible, got hold of her entire 
being, led her on, so to say, by the hand, forcing her to act 
instinctively, as she would have done if, in the act of saving her 
life, she had been running away from a mortal danger. There 
had been a distinct attempt to impress her with the solemnity of 
the marriage, with her future obligations and her duties to her 
husband, and married life. A few hours later, at the altar, she 
heard the priest say to her: 

‘¢<Thou shalt honor and obey thy husband,’ and at this 
hated word, ‘shalt’ her young face—for she was hardly seven- 
teen-—was seen to flush angrily, then turn deadly pale. She was 
overheard to mutter in response, through her set teeth, ‘Surely, 
I shall not.’ Surely she has not. Forthwith she determined to 
take the law and her future life into her own hands, and left 
her ‘husband’ forever, without giving him any oyportunity to 
ever even think of her as his wife. 
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Madam Blavatsky abandoned her country at seventeen, and 
passed ten long years in strange and out-of-the-way places in 
Central Asia, India, South America, Africa, and Eastern Europe. 

After leaving her husband, following her passion for travel, 
she went first to Constantinople, where she met a iady of her 
acquaintance, the Countess K., with whom she formed a safe 
intimacy and travelled with her for a time in Egypt, Greece and 
other countries. 

While in Egypt she met an old Copt, a man widely known 
and of a great reputation as a magician. Madam Blavatsky 
seems to have been a pupil who readily awakened his interest, 
and was enthusiastic while imbibing his instruction. She met 
him again in later years and spent some time with him at 
Boulak. Her relatives at Tiflis had lost all traces of her, but 
she herself communicated privately with her father and secured 
his consent to her program of foreign travel; he supplied her 
with money and kept counsel with her in regard to her subse- 
quent movements. 

In the year 1851 she went to Quebec, Canada, where she came 
in contact with a party of Indians. From there she went to 
New Orleans. While there the principal interest of her visit 
was centered in the Voodoos. Madam Blavatsky might have 
been drawn dangerously far into association with them, but the 
strange guardianship that had so often asserted itself to her 
advantage during her childhood, which by this time has assumed 
a more definite shape, for she had now met as a living man the 
long familiar figure of her visions, again came to her rescue. 
She was warned in a vision of the risk she was running with the 
Voodoos, and she at once moved off to fresh fields. 

She went through Texas to Mexico. While there she re- 
solved to go to India. She wrote, therefore, to a certain Eng- 
lishman whom she had met in Germany, and whom she knew 
to be on the same quest as herself, to join her in the West Indies, 
that they might go to the East together. He came in due time, 
but the party was further augmented by a Hindoo whom Madam 
Blavatsky had met at Copan, and whom she soon ascertained to 
be a ‘‘chela,’’ or pupil of the masters in occultism. The party 
arrived at Bombay about the beginning of 1853, and soon dis- 
persed. She attempted to get into Thibet through Nepal. For 
the time her attempt failed, through the interferance of the Brit- 
ish resident. She went to Southern India, and in 1853 went to 
England. She soon left there again and went to New York, 
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Chicago, and overland to San Francisco. She remained in 
America about two years and then made her way a second time 
to India by way of Japan, reaching Calcutta in the course of 
1859. 

During her travels in India in 1856 she met at Lahore a 
German gentleman whom her father knew, and who had with 
two friends laid out a journey in the Kast for some mystic end, 
in reaching which he did not have, however, the success that at- 
tended Madam Blavatsky’s efforts. This German had been 
asked by Colonel Hahn to try and find his daughter. The four 
companions travelled together for a time and went through 
Kashmir to Leli in Ladakh, in company with a Tartar shaman, 
who was instrumental in helping them witness certain psycho- 
logical wonders wrought at a Buddhist monastery. Madam Bla- 
vatsky describes this incident in Isis Unveiled, Vol. II, page 599 
ss., and page 626 ss. She was the only one who, under the 
guidance of the shaham, penetrated successfully far into the 
generally inaccessible country. The incident mentioned at page 
626 put an end for the time being to her wanderings in Thibet. 
She was directed by her occult guardian to leave Thibet and 
India before the mutiny, which began in 1857. 

She returned to Russia by way of France and Germany in 
1858. During her travels the psychological faculties of Madam 
Blavatsky’s childhood and girlhood had developed, and she re- 
turned possessed of occult powers, which were in those days 
attributed to mediumship. 

These powers were manifested in strange incessant knocks, 
raps and sounds; in the moving of furniture without contact, in 
the increase and decrease of weight of various objects, in the 
faculty of seeing (and occasionally of transferring that faculty 
to others) things invisible to ordinary sight, and of seeing 
living but absent persons who had resided years ago in the 
places where she happened to be, as well as seeing spectral 
images of personages who had died. 

From the time of her return all those who were living in 
the house observed that strange things were taking place in it. 
Raps and whispers, sounds, mysterious and unexplained, were 
now being constantly heard wherever the newly arrived went. 
Not only in her presence and near her did they occur, but 
knocks were heard, and movements of the furniture perceived in 
nearly every room in the house, on and about the walls, the 
floor, the windows, the sofa, mirrors, and clocks, on every piece 
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of furniture. However much Madam Blavatsky tried to con- 
ceal these facts, laughing at them and trying to turn these mani- 
festations into fun, it was useless for her to deny the fact of 
the occult significance of these sounds. At last, to the inces- 
sant questions of her sister, she confessed that those manifesta- 
tions had never ceased to follow her everywhere as in the early 
days of her infancy and youth. That such raps could be in- 
creased or diminished, and at times even made to cease alto- 
gether by the mere force of her will, proved her assertion 
generally on the spot. 

This may be the best opportunity for bringing to the read- 
er’s notice some passages from Madam Jelihowsky’s ‘‘ Personal 
and Family Reminiscences’? which bear on the point, an im- 
portant one and of interest to all students of Madam Blavatsky’s 
psychic phenomena and characteristics. 

Her sister says: ‘‘ Although every one had supposed that. 
the manifestations occurring in H. P. B.’s presence were the 
results of a mediumistic power pertaining to her, she herself had 
always obstinately denied it. My sister, H. P. Blavatsky, had 
passed most of her time, during her many years’ absence from 
Russia, travelling in India, where, as we are now informed, 
spiritualistic theories are held in great scorn, and the so-called 
(by us) mediumistic phenomena are said to be caused by quite 
another agency than that of spirits; mediumship preceding, they 
say, from a source, to draw from which, my sister thinks it 
degrading to her human dignity; in consequence of which ideas 
she refuses to acknowledge such a force in herself. She still 
maintains, now as then, that in those days (of 1860) she was 
influenced as well as she is now by quite another kind of power— 
namely, that of the Indian Sages, the Raja Yogis—and that even 
many of the shadows (figures) she saw all her life are not phan- 
toms, nor ghosts of the deceased, but only the manifestations of 
her powerful friends in their astral envelopes. However it may 
be, and whatever the power that produced her phenomena, dur- 
ing the whole time that she lived with us at the Yahontoff’s, 
such phenomena happened constantly before the eyes of all— 
believers and unbelievers, relatives and outsiders—and they 
plunged every one into amazement.”’ 

Madam Blavatsky’s presence at Pskoff attracted a number 
of visitors, no one of whom ever left her unsatisfied, for through 
the raps which she evoked, came answers, composed of long 
discourses in several languages, some of which were unknown 
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to her. To every kind of test, no matter how absurd the de- 
mand, she submitted gracefully, as a reproof that she did not 
bring about the phenomena by juggling. It was her usual habit 
to sit very quietly and quite unconcerned on the sofa, or in an 
armchair, engaged with some embroidery and without appar- 
ently taking the slightest interest or any active part in the 
hubbub which she produced around herself. And the hubbub 
was great indeed. One of the guests would be reciting the 
alphabet, another putting down the answers received, while the 
mission of the rest was to offer mental questions, which were 
always and promptly answered. During that time, conversa- 
tions and discussions in a loud tone were carried on around her. 
Mistrust and irony were often shown, and occasionally even a 
doubt expressed. But generally she bore it very coolly, but at 
times she would revenge herself by a practical joke on those 
who had so doubted her. Thus, for example, the raps which 
came one day inside the glasses of the young professor M., 
while she was sitting at the other side of the room, were so 
strong that they fairly knocked the spectacles off his nose, and 
made him become pale with fright. At another time, a lady, 
very vain and coquettish, received a strange and very puzzling 
answer to her ironical question of what was the best conductor 
for the production of such raps, and whether they could be done 
everywhere. The word ‘‘Gold’’ was rapped out, and then came 
the words, ‘‘ We will prove it to you immediately.’’ 

The lady kept smiling with her mouth slightly open. Hardly 
had the answer come, than she became very pale, jumped from 
her chair, and covered her mouth with her hand. Her face was 
convulsed with fear and astonishment. Because she felt the 
raps in her mouth, as she confessed later on. 

Madam de Jelihowsky’s narrative further says it is im- 
possible to give in detail even a portion of what was produced 
by way of such phenomena during the stay of Madam Blavatsky 
in the town of Pskoff. But they may be mentioned under gen- 
eral classification as follows: 

1. Direct and perfectly clear written and verbal answers 
to mental questions—or ‘‘thought-reading.’’ 

2. Prescriptions for different diseases, in Latin, and sub- 
Sequent cures. 

3. Private secrets, unknown to all but the interested party, 
divulged, especially in the case of those persons who voiced 
insulting doubts. 
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4. Change of weight in furniture and of persons, at will. 

5. Letters from unknown correspondents, and immediate 
answers written to queries made, and found in the most out-of- 
the-way mysterious places. 

6. Appearance and apport of objects unclaimed by any one 
present. 

7. Sounds as of musical notes in the air wherever Madam 
Blavatsky desired they should resound. 

‘¢ And here I must notice the following question put in those 
days, whenever my sister, Madam Blavatsky sat to please us. 
We were asked by her to choose what we would have. ‘Shall 
we have the mediumistic or spook raps, or the raps by clair- 
voyant proxy!’ she asked. 

To make this clearer and intelligible I must give here 
Madam Blavatsky’s own explanation. There are two distinct 
methods of producing communications through raps. The one 
consisted almost entirely in her being passive and permitting the 
influences to act at their will, at which time the brainless ele- 
mentals (the shells would rarely, if ever, be allowed to come, 
owing to the danger of the intercourse), would, chameleon-like, 
reflect more or less characteristically the thoughts of those 
present, and follow in a half intelligent way the suggestions 
found by them in Madam Blavatsky’s mind. The other method 
used very rarely for reasons connected with her intense dislike 
to meddle with really departed entities, or rather to enter into 
their ‘current of thought,’ is this: She would compose herself, 
and, seeking out with eyes shut, in the astral light, that current 
that preserved the genuine impress of some well known de- 
parted entity, identify herself for the time being with this 
thought current, and, guiding the raps, made them spell out 
that which she had in her own mind, as reflected from the astral 
eurrent. Thus, if the rapping ‘‘spirit’’ pretended to be a Shake- 
speare, it was not really that great personality, but only the 
echo of the genuine thoughts that once upon a time moved in 
his brain and crystallized, so to say, in the astral sphere whence 
even his shell had departed long ago, the imperishable thoughts 
alone remaining. Not a sentence, not a word spelt by the raps 
that was not formed first in her brain, in its turn the faithful 
copier of that which was found by her spiritual life in the lumin- 
ous récord book of departed humanity. The crystallized essence 
of the mind of the once physical brain was there before her 
spiritual vision; her living brain photographed it, and her will 
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dictated its expression by guiding the raps, which thus became 
intelligent. 

It is most extraordinary that our silent conversations with 
that intelligent force that had ever manifested itself in my 
sister’s presence were found by us the most successful during 
her sleep or when she was very ill. Once a young physician, who 
visited us for the first time, got so terribly frightened at the 
noises and the moving about of things in her room when she was 
on her bed lying cold and senseless, that he nearly fainted.’’ 

In the spring of 1860 Madam Blavatsky and her sister left 
Rougodevo for the Caucausus, on a visit to their grandparents. 
During the three weeks’ journey from Moscow to Tiflis, per- 
formed in a coach with post-horses, there occurred many strange 
manifestations. At one of the stations, where we had to change 
horses, the station master told us brutally that there were no 
fresh horses for us, and that we had to wait. The sun had not 
yet gone down, it was full moon, the roads were good, and with 
all this we were made to lose several hours. This was pro- 
voking. Nevertheless there was nothing to be done, the more 
so as the station master was too drunk to be reasoned with, had 
seen fit to disappear, and refused to come and talk with us. 
We had to take the little unpleasantness as lightly as we could, 
and concluded to settle ourselves as best as we knew how for 
the night; but even here we found an impediment. The small 
station house had but one room for the travellers, near a hot 
and dirty kitchen ,and even that one was locked and bolted, and 
no one would open the doors for us without special orders. 
Madam Blavatsky was beginning to loose patience. 

‘“ Well, this is fine,’? she went on. ‘‘We are refused horses, 
and even the room we are entitled to is shut to us! Why is it 
shut? Now I want to know and insist upon it.’’ But there was 
no one to tell us the reason why, for the station house seemed 
utterly empty, and there was not a soul to be seen about. H. 
P. B. approached the little low windows of the locked room, and 
flattened her face against the window panes. ‘‘A-ha!’’ she 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘That’s what it is! Very well then, and 
now I can force the drunken brute to give us horses in five 
minutes.’’ 

And she started off in search of the station master. 
Curious to know what secret there was in the mysterious room, 
I approached the window in my turn, and tried to fathom its 
unknown regions. But although the inside of the room was 
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perfectly visible through the window, yet my uninitiated eyes 
could see nothing, save the ordinary furniture of the station 
house. Nevertheless, to my delight and surprise, ten minutes 
had not passed when three excellent and strong post-horses 
were brought out under the supervision of the station master 
himself, who, pale and confused, had become, as though by 
magic, polite and full of obsequiousness. In a few minutes our 
carriage was ready and we continued our journey. 

It was only on the following day that she condescended to 
tell me that the wretched station master must have certainly 
taken her for a witch. It appears that upon finding him in the 
back yard, she had shouted to him that the person whose body 
had been lying in a coffin in the ‘‘travellers’ room’’ was there 
again, and asked him not to detain us, for we would otherwise 
insist upon our right to enter into the room, and would disturb 
her spirit thereby. And when the man upon hearing this 
opened his eyes, without appearing to understand what she was 
referring to, Madam Blavatsky hastened then to tell him that 
she was speaking of his deceased wife, whom he had just buried, 
and who was there, and would be there, in that room until we 
had gone away. She then proceeded to describe the ghost in 
such a minute way that the unfortunate widower became as pale 
as death itself, and hurried away to order fresh horses. 

Her occult powers, instead of weakening, became every day 
stronger, and she seemed finally to control by her direct will 
every kind of manifestation. She had long since given up 
communication through raps, and preferred—what was a far 
more rapid and satisfactory method—to answer people either 
verbally or by means of direct writing. This was done always 
in full consciousness, and simply, as she explained by watching 
people’s thoughts as they evolved out of their heads in spiral 
luminous smoke, sometimes in jets of what might be taken for 
some radiant material, and settled in distinct pictures and images 
around them. Often such thoughts and answers to them would 
find themselves impressed on her own brain, couched in words 
and sentences in the same way as original thoughts do. But, 
so far as we are all able to understand the former visions are 
always more trustworthy, as they are independent and distinct 
from the seer’s own impressions, belonging to pure clairvoyance, 
not ‘‘thought transference,’’ which is a process always liable: 
to get mixed up with one’s own more vivid mental impressions. 
At times during such processes, Madam Blavatsky seemed to 
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fall into a kind of coma, with eyes wide open, though even then 
her hand never ceased to move, and continued its writing. 
‘‘Very naturally,’’ she explains, ‘‘since it was neither magnetic 
sleep nor coma, but simply a state of intense concentration, an 
attention only too necessary, during such concentration when 
the least distraction leads to a mistake. People knowing, but of 
mediumistie clairvoyance and not of our philosophy and mode 
of operation, often fall in the error of laying it to passive 
mediumship. 

In 1866 she wrote to tell us and said: ‘‘Now I shall never 
be subject to external influences again.’’ It is not H. P. B. who 
was from that time forth a victim to influences which would have 
without doubt triumphed over a less strong nature than her’s. 
But, on the contrary, it is she who subjected these influences, 
whatever they may be, to her will. 

‘‘The last vestiges of my psycho-physical weakness is gone, 
to return no more,’’ writes Madam Blavatsky in a letter to a 
relation. ‘‘I am cleansed and purified of that dreadful attrac- 
tion to myself, of stray spooks and ethereal affinities. I am free, 
free, thanks to Those whom I now bless at every hour of my 
life.’’ 

In 1866 Madam Blavatsky again went to India, and this 
time she succeeded in entering Thibet. Nothing was thereafter 
heard of her until 1871, when she wrote her relatives saying she 
had arrived in Egypt from the far East. 

After this she commenced her life-work of once more re- 
viving in the West the ancient doctrines now known as 
Theosophy. 





To speak a little pedantically, there is a science of Dynamics 
in man’s fortunes and nature, as well as of Mechanics. There 
is a science which treats of, and practically addresses, the pri- 
mary, unmodified forces and energies of man, the mysterious 
springs of Love, and Fear, and Wonder, of Enthusiasm, Poetry, 
Religion, all which have a truly vital and infinite character; as 
well as a science which practically addresses the finite, modified 
developments of these, when they take the shape of immediate 
‘‘motives,’’ as hope of reward, or as fear of punishment. 
—Thomas Carlyle, Signs of the Times. 








THE PARABLE OF ATLANTIS. 


Kriti1as-TIMAIos. 


By ALEXANDER WILpeER, M.D. 


the Dialogues, was by no means popular in Athens. 
Belonging to one of the most honored families, his 
eareer had not been worthy, or of benefit to his coun- 
try. For a time Kritias had been one of the followers of Soc- 
rates, but upon being remonstrated with for his gross miscon- 
duct, he turned from his teacher, and even became a bitter enemy. 
Taking part in some of the revolutions after the death of Peri- 
eles, Kritias was banished from Athens. He returned, how- 
ever, some years afterward, at the time that Lysander entered 
the city, and was appointed a member of the Council of Thirty, 
which had been created to frame a new constitution for the city. 
His ascendancy was characterized by the capital execution of 
several thousand individuals. He issued an edict forbidding 
lectures and discourse upon philosophy and liberal learning. 
At the end of four months the Athenians regained the control 
of public affairs and Kritias was slain in a partisan conflict. 
Despite the apparent incongruity of representing him as 
sustaining friendly relations with Socrates, whom he actually 
had endeavored to involve in serious difficulty and peril, it was 
evidently in the mind of Plato to leave a remembrance of him 
which would be more favorable, showing characteristics of real 
merit, and perhaps to relieve his name from somewhat of the 
obloquy resting upon it. He was an uncle of the philosopher 
and had endeavored to introduce his nephew into the public 
service and otherwise promote his welfare. Possibly one of the 
reasons for his hostility to Socrates had been for his influence 
in attracting the young man from politics to philosophy; and it 
may be that Plato himself, though he had refused to enter public 
life under the conditions then prevailing, nevertheless cherished 
gratitude for the efforts in his behalf; and perhaps there were 
also considerations of family affection, which, indeed, in those 
days were regarded as of transcendent importance. 


©: name of Kritias, which Plato prefixed to the last of 
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Socrates had been represented in The Republic as having 
described the commonwealth as it should be constituted, how its 
citizens should be reared and instructed, and what is required 
for the public defense and for the permanency and welfare of 
the entire community. Kritias, who has been a silent listener, 
is now mentioned by him as being thoroughly informed in these 
matters, and begins to tell of an Athens of many thousand years 
before, that had been established on such principles, and had 
maintained them successfully and alone, in a war between the 
peoples of Greece and Atlantis. He gives way, however, to the 
philosopher Timaios, whose extended account of the origin of the 
universe, the human race and other inhabitants, has already been 
noticed. He then follows in his turn with a record which had 
been preserved in the family of Solon, and declared to be in 
every respect true. When Solon had completed the remodelling 
of the government of Athens and observed the effect of his 
changes, he made a journey to Egypt. The former restrictions 
upon foreigners had been relaxed, and at the order of the king, 
Amosis II., who lived at Sais, he was admitted to the instruc- 
tions which were given at the temple of the goddess Neith.* En- 
deavoring to draw them out in relation to matters of antiquity 
he affected to boast of the progenitors of the Hellenic peoples. - 
‘‘Ah, Solon, Solon,’’ responded the oldest priest of the group, 
‘‘vou Greeks are nothing but boys, and there is not a Greek of 
any age really mature. You have no traditions, no learning 
that is of any great antiquity.’’ Then the old man went on to 
tell of many great deluges, many devastations by catastrophe 
and volcanic action, remarkable changes in the configuration of 
the sky and other wonderful events. 

Then, he adds, there was an Athens, which had been found- 
ed nine thousand years before and a thousand years before Sais 
itself. It was a model city, and its customs had been such as the 
Saites themselves had been eager to copy. The goddess herself, 
Neith-Athena, the tutelary alike of each of the cities, had estab- 
lished them. There were the sacred class devoted to religion 
and learning; the craftsmen of different kinds, who meddled 
with none outside their guild; the shepherds, huntsmen and till- 
ers of the soil. There were also the soldiers who followed no 
other calling. Likewise, in regard to the superior knowledge, 





*The names, ‘‘Sais’’ and ‘‘ Neith,’’ are words of two syllables, the vowels not 
being diphthonged, are to be pronounced separately. 
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the law took cognizance of it from the beginning, not only in re- 
spect to all the universe, but even to divination and the medical 
art with regard to hygiene, and hence from these divine sub- 
jects to human affairs generally and the branches of learning 
connected with them. The goddess of wisdom selected the site 
of Athens because she foresaw that its wholesome climate would 
favor the growth of a superior race of men, wise like herself. 
Then under these auspices, and what is better, under a good 
government,* there sprang up a people surpassing all others in 
every thing meritorious, as became those who were the offspring 
and under the tutelage of the gods. 


Nine thousand years before, says the Egyptian priest, there 
existed a state of war over the known world. Beyond the Pillars 
of Heracles the ocean was at that time open and navigable for 
galleys, and there existed fronting the continent an island larger 
than Libya and Asia Minor together. There were likewise other 
islands which were in alliance with it, and they were subject to 
a powerful confederation of kings, who also held the western 
regions of Europe and Africa under their dominion. 


At that period Athens was foremost among the common- 
wealths of Greece. It was distinguished for the superiority of 
its population in moral stamina, in the arts, and in war. At 
first that city was leader of the Greek peoples, but finally they 
all stood aloof, leaving Athens to maintain alone the conflict 
with the kings of Atlantis. The invaders were routed, and inde- 
pendence was thus preserved for the free states, and won for all 
others within the pillars of Heracles. 


Afterward there came a succession of violent earthquakes 
and floods. Ina single day and night the people of Athens were 
buried beneath the earth, and the island of Atlantis was engulfed 
in the waters. Hence only mud remains where that region once 
existed, and the ocean where it existed formerly is neither 
navigable nor even accessible. 


According to the ancient legends the whole earth was orig- 
inally apportioned among the gods. There was no contest 





*Konfucius was journeying with his disciples through a distant region. Meet- 
ing a woman by a well, he questioned her of her husband, her father and other 
kindred. They had all been killed by a tiger, she replied. ‘‘Why,’’ demanded the 
sage, ‘‘why do you not remove from a region that is infested by such a ferocious 
beast.’’ ‘‘Because,’’ replied she, ‘‘we have a good government.’’ Turning to 


his diseiples, the sage remarked: ‘‘See, a bad government is more feared than a 
ravenous tiger.’’ 
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among them in order that one might seize the domain of the 
other. But each one occupied the portion allotted, peopled it, 
and attended to the welfare of those under his charge. The 
gods did not coerce their subjects arbitrarily, but, like skilful 
pilots, led them by persuasions. The domain of each was as- 
signed according to his peculiar character. As Hephaestos and 
Athena, having the same father and disposition, were also alike 
in the love of wisdom and liberal art, Athens was assigned 
jointly to them as being adapted naturally to superior excellence 
and intelligence. Here they planted the antochthones, natives of 
the soil, making the men good and orderly. Owing to the devas- 
tations of the floods the records of these times were lost. The 
survivors could not read, and hence only names were preserved. 
These included women as well as men, because both sexes en- 
gaged alike in the pursuits of war. In accordance with that 
usage they dedicated a statue of the goddess armed as a soldier, 
in recognition of the fact that all living beings associating to- 
gether, female, as well as male, have the natural ability common 
to each race to follow every meritorious pursuit. 

The dominion of Athens, as the priest declared, then ex- 
tended over all the territory of Attika. The region was much 
larger than in later periods, for floods had not then washed 
away the earth, and the soil was very productive. The popula- 
tion was composed of craftsmen in the various callings, and of 
those who labored at agriculture. There was also the noble 
caste of warriors, twenty thousand in number, who had been set 
apart originally by the divine founders of the Commonwealth. 
Its members lived apart from the others, on the higher ground 
around the temples. They held their possessions in common, 
eating at a common table, and sustaining no familiar relations 
with the other citizens in the lower districts, except as was 
necessary to procure food and other matters of necessity. From 
this caste were taken the guardians of the commonwealth, the 
defenders of the country, the rulers and magistrates. Such 
being their quality, and their administration of affairs, both in 
their own community and in the rest of Greece being just, they 
were distinguished over Europe and Asia, both for personal 
beauty and moral excellence. Kritias insists accordingly that 
the Athens of that far-off time was like the commonwealth which 
had been described in the philosophical dialogue. 

When at the beginning the whole earth was apportioned 
among the gods to assure their worship and sacrifices, the At- 
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lantic island was in the allotment of Poseidon.* Among the 
natives of Atlantis was Evenor, whose daughter, Kleito, won the 
regard of the divine overlord. Poseidon accordingly construct- 
ed a residence for her on the island, surrounding it with high 
belts of land alternating with other zones of sea. For at that 
time ships and navigation were not known. She became the 
mother of ten sons, in five pairs, on whom Poseidon bestowed 
dominion. The oldest was placed over his mother’s home and 
the region about it, which was the largest and most desirable in 
the island. He was also made king over the whole territory. 
The other brothers also received rich allotments and were ap- 
pointed to sovereignty in subordination to the eldest. He also 
gave them names, which Kritias explains as having been trans- 
lated into Greek. The designation of the oldest brother, Atlas, 
may evoke some question. Not only is it the name of a range of 
mountains in Africa, but the term Atlan is also used for titles 
of places in America. 


These princes and their descendants, we are told, dwelt 
for many generations as rulers in the ‘‘Sea of Islands,’’ and 
extended their dominion to the Continent, including in it all 
Libya as far as Egypt and Europe clear to Italy. The family 
of Atlas surpassed all the others. The oldest son succeeded the 
father, and they all possessed wealth beyond the power of com- 
puting. Much of this was procured from foreign countries, but 
their principal riches was obtained in the island itself. Atlantis 
abounded in rich ores. One of these, orichalkon, or mountain 
copper, was next in value to gold itself. Kritias declares that 
only the name was known; nevertheless one may ask whether 
platinum was meant. There was also wood produced in abund- 
ance suitable for building and other purposes; and also grass 
and other plants for the food of animals, both wild and tame. 
There was even a profusion of food for elephants, of which 
there were great numbers. Nature, with the aid of human in- 





*Mr. Robert Brown, Jr., of Barton-on-Humber, England, has given in his little 
treatise, ‘‘ Poseidon,’’ a very full account of the parts of the globe anciently _ re- 
garded as subject to this divinity and not to Zeus. He was regarded as overlord 
in the countries of the Mediterranean and Archipelago, except in Egypt and parts 
of Greece. The voyages of Ulysses or Odysseus were supposed to have taken place 
in the region allotted to him. Hence the defiance of Polyphemos, the Kyklops, to 
the authority of Zeus. The voyages of Aeneas were in that region, and it is 
noteworthy that the principal personages and monsters which were fabled to have 
deen slain by Theseus and Herakles were connected with him, indicating by 
allegory a change in religion as well as in civil government. 
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genuity thus supplied in plenty whatever would excite the palate, 
please the sick or gratify the fancy. 

The enterprise and industry of the population are glow- 
ingly described. Atlantis abounded in temples, magnificent 
houses, and in ports and docks for commerce. The belts of 
water with which Poseidon had surrounded the metropolis were 
bridged over, thus giving access to the royal residence. <A canal 
was likewise constructed, three hundred feet wide and a hundred 
feet deep, extending from the ocean to the outermost zone of 
water. Tunnels were also made through the belts of land so that 
the zone of water became a harbor for vessels. A high wall of 
stone was erected at the outermost belt of land which surrounded 
the metropolis, and other walls of similar structure were built 
at the interior circuits. The outer wall was covered with a coat- 
ing of copper; the next wall was coated with silver, and the 
innermost wall with orichalkon. which shone with a ruddy glow. 

The stone with which these walls were built had been quar- 
ried on the central island, and there were three kinds, white, red 
and black. Many of the buildings were in plain style, but in 
others the three kinds of stone were ingeniously combined so as 
to produce an agreeable effect. 


At the beginning a magnificent building was erected as a 
dwelling for the divinity and for the ancestors. Each monarch 
as he came to power added to its embellishments, endeavoring to 
excel those who had preceded him, till it became wonderful for 
size and the beauty of the works. 

Kritias proceeds now to describe the wealth and luxury of 
the people of Atlantis. Inside the citadel was the temple dedi- 
cated to Kleito and Poseidon. It was surrounded by an enclo- 
sure of gold. There were brought to it every year contributions 
from the ten principalities, and sacrifices were presented to each 
of the divinities. There was also a temple to Poseidon himself, 
over six hundred feet long and three hundred wide, built and 
adorned with Oriental splendor. The body of the edifice was 
coated with silver, and the pinnacles with gold. Inside of the 
building, the roof was of ivory; and it was adorned everywhere 
with gold, silver and orichalkon. All the other parts of the wall 
and floor were lined with orichalkon. There were numerous stat- 
ues of gold. The god himself was represented standing upon a car 
attached to which were six winged horses, his head touching the 
roof, as he stood. A hundred Nereids riding on dolphins were 
by him, indicating that he was the tutelary of the ocean as well 
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as of the seismic territories. Other statutes likewise, some the 
gift of private individuals and others presented from the subor- 
dinate princedoms were placed there, part of them inside and 
part outside the building. In short, the whole was of a style and 
magnificence corresponding with the government and the splen- 
dor which attended the public worship. 

The principal island abounded with springs, both cold and 
hot, which the inhabitants employed for their private fountains. 
They built their houses around them, placing tanks in them, some 
for cold water to use in summer and others for hot water in 
winter. The baths for the royal family were apart from the 
others, and those for the women separate from those of the men. 
There were also baths for the horses and cattle, all of which 
were kept scrupulously clean. 

The stream of water which flowed from this region, was 
conducted to the Grove of Poseidon, a sacred domain, where 
were trees of every kind, growing to prodigious size and height. 
The water was carried thence by aqueducts to the circles out- 
side. 

On the island were many temples dedicated to different 
divinities, and likewise public gardens and places of exercise, 
some for men and some for horses. There was a race-course 
in the largest island, over a furlong wide and extending the 
whole way around the circumference fon contests of speed 
between the horses. 

There were barracks for the troops; part in the belt of land 
next the citadel, and part inside, near the royal quarters. The 
docks were filled with triremes and naval stores. 


Such were the conditions about the royal residence. Cross- 
ing the three harbors, one came to a wall which went completely 
around, beginning from the sea and fifty furlongs from the 
outermost harbor near the metropolis. This enclosed both the 
entrance of the canal and the entrance to the ocean. This area 
was covered with buildings densely crowded together. The 
eanal and harbor were always full of vessels, and thus there 
was an incessant din kept up day and night. 

The rest of the country differed in many particulars. The 
whole region had a high elevation above the level of the sea. 
There was an extensive plain immediately surrounding the city, 
which was encircled by a range of mountains sloping toward the 
sea. The country was of oblong shape extending over three 
thousand stadia (or about forty miles) and about two thousand 
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directly across. It lay toward the south, and so was sheltered 
from the north. The mountains were numerous and beautiful, 
and there were many villages, rivers, lakes, and meadows, which 
supplied food in abundance, and likewise wood suitable for all 
kinds of work. 

A deep canal extended around the plain, ten thousand fur- 
longs in length. It received the water from the mountains, and 
winding round the plain, discharged it into the ocean. Other 
canals were also constructed for transportation of wood and 
commercial products and likewise for irrigation in summer. 

The public defense was provided by a militia system care- 
fully arranged. The plain on the island was divided into sixty 
thousand lots of the dimension of a stadium (or 660 feet) each 
way. ‘Then it was ordered that of the men fit for service each 
individual commander should have an allotment, a hundred sta- 
dia in extent. In the mountainous districts and the rest of 
the country was also a large population, and to every man was 
assigned a lot by the commander. Each of these commanders 
was required to furnish the sixth part of a war-car, two horses, 
a two-horse car without a seat, a car-driver with a fighting man, 
also two armed soldiers, two archers, two slingers, besides light- 
armed men, stone-shooters and javelin-hurlers, with four sailors 
so as to man twelve hundred vessels. The other nine sovereign- 
ties had arrangements that were somewhat different. 

The institutions of government continued as they had been 
arranged from the beginning. Each of the ten kings ruled 
individually in his own district and commonwealth. All was 
conducted according to the ordinances of Poseidon. 

The first kings had also recorded their ordinances on a 
tablet of orichalkon which was deposited in the temple of that 
divinity. Every fifth or sixth year they assembled there in 
council, in which each took an equal part for the general welfare. 
They made investigation into the procedures of each in his own 
dominion, and judged them accordingly. In order to assure 
the faithful submission of each they sacrificed a bull beside the 
inscribed regulations. Then was an oath written there denounc- 
ing execrations on the disobedient. Making each a libation of 
the blood of the animal, they renewed the oath to do justice, to 
punish offenders rigidly, never to transgress the laws, and never 
to rule or obey any ruler except according to the laws. Then 
having partaken of supper together, they dressed themselves 
in robes of dark blue color, and proceeded to scrutinize each 
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other’s procedures of administration. Their decisions in each 
case were inscribed on a golden tablet, which was deposited in 
the temple together with their robes of office. 

The ten kings were obligated not to make war on one an- 
other, but to give their aid in case of any movement to exter- 
minate any royal family. The supreme dominion over the whole 
was thus assigned to the Atlantic family, but a king was not 
permitted to put any of them to death without approval of half 
the others. 

For many generations, so long as the inherited nature of 
the god their ancestor remained to aid them, they continued 
obedient to the laws and held in affectionate regard their kin- 
dred divine parentage. For they were possessed of a genuine 
high-mindedness and noble principles, and also combined mild- 
ness with discretion in incidental matters and in their relations 
with one another. They held everything in low esteem except 
it was meritorious; thought lightly of riches, and were not intoxi- 
cated by luxury. Being thus circumspect in conduct, they were 
quick to perceive that all these benefits are increased by friend- 
ship combined with virtue; but that when too eagerly sought 
after and overvalued, they became corrupt and worthless. 

To such consideration as this, and to the divine nature which 
continued inherent in them, was due their great prosperity. 
But eventually the divine quality which was hereditary in them 
was effaced by much and frequent intermingling in nuptial 
union with the mortal element; and so the moral character com- 
mon to other men became ascendant. They became unable to 
cope with events, and began also to behave unbecomingly. ‘T'o 
those who could discern, they appeared to have parted with their 
most excellent qualities, and to have become ignoble and base. 
Yet though they were greedy and oppressive, they seemed to 
those who were unable to appreciate true blessedness, to be in 
the highest degree happy and fortunate. 

It was then that Zeus, the supreme God who rules by laws, 
and is able to desecry these things, perceived a noble race in- 
volved in wretched conditions. He resolved to call it to account, 
in order that its members might again be made watchful and 
return to the sense of what is right. Accordingly he assembled 
all the gods in council in their most holy habitation. This being 
at the centre of the universe, commands a view of everything 
belonging to the region of change below. Having collected them 
together he proceeded to announce his purpose. 
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Here the story of Kritias abruptly concludes and a sentence 
is left unfinished. There is a tradition that Plato’s death took 
place while engaged in writing; and as the trilogy is unfinished, 
it would appear as though this was the point at which his work 
was interrupted. Perhaps, however, he was in the habit of 
writing his composition as he had matter and opportunity, and 
was awaiting the moment at which to resume. 

Modern critics are generally agreed in declaring the story a 
myth. Yet it was anciently believed by many to be substanziatly 
the record of actual fact. The present condition of the Atlantic 
ocean at a distance beyond the Strait of Gibraltar, seems to 
indicate that the tale of the submergence of large islands at 
that region is not without plausibility. Other ancient writers 
have accepted the belief of a populous country, somewhere in 
that direction; and Mr. J. D. Baldwin in his treatise on ‘‘ Pre- 
historic Nations,’’ cites from Pere de Bourbourg, to show the 
existence of a dominion in Central America greatly resembling 
that of Atlantis. There may be as much unwisdom in the zgno- 
tum pro absurdo as in ignotum pro magnifico. 

Parables are not altogether fictitious narratives. Occult 
symbolism often employs peculiar names, historic occurrences, 
and analogous matters for its purposes, and even intermingles 
its problems with them. It is not at all necessary in ascribing 
a figurative character to the story of Atlantis, to doubt the 
genuineness of the legend respecting it. That may be left wisely 
to future exploration. 

In this dialogue, the former Athens is indicated as a model 
government where the best of the citizens, the aristoi, managed 
all the public affairs. Kritias accordingly declares it to be sucha 
commonwealth as had been depicted in The Republic. He in- 
termingles allusions incident to its history, such as the leading 
of the other cities of Greece, and sometimes as fighting alone, as 
was the case in the long conflict with Persia. 

Atlantis is described as a confederation of kingdoms, such 
as Greece may have been in the early periods. It has Poseidon 
for its overlord, as did most of the Grecian states, and the 
monarchies which deteriorated to corrupt and unendurable 
despotisms. The overthrow of these is represented in legends 
by the exploits of Theseus and Herakles; and the story of At- 
lantis seems to have been brought to an analogous period of such 
a character. 
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In the rival nations, Athens and Atlantis, are likewise sym- 
bolic representations of man in his moral and spiritual condi- 
tions. In the Athenian commonwealth he is faultless, his tastes 
and talent are kept employed and his several relations personal 
and social, are observed after the most exemplary manner. For 
the ideal state has its correspondent likeness in the ideal man; 
and the influence of that man and the ideal extend over the whole 
earth. 

Atlantis in like manner represents man in the other phase 
of character. We have the spectacle of ten kings, sons of Posei- 
don, ten being the number denoting completeness. As Poseidon 
ruled his domain by arbitrary law, so the dominion is strictly 
arranged. All that is needed is provided and arranged. Every 
want is met, every desire anticipated. So long as the hereditary 
divine quality and its influence are dominant all goes on well. 
But as with man when developing into adult life, there comes 
admixture from without. There are lapses from primitive in- 
tegrity. <As flatterers and time servers do not take notice of this 
in a monarch, so the individual is apt not to be conscious of 
serious dereliction in himself. Only those capable of discern- 
ing the spirit, the divinely illuminated, perceive the fall and its 
accompaniments. 

There are both an Athens of unblemished fame and an en- 
feebled, demoralized Atlantis in every human being. ‘‘So,’’ 
says Paul, ‘‘with the mind I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh the law of sin.’’ 

To this point, the speaker draws our attention. What is 
beyond is left for conjecture. The catastrophe of Atlantis has 
been told, but only as a physical occurrence. It is also added 
that Zeus himself, the supreme Arbiter, is about to take in 
hand the correcting of the unrighteous conditions and restora- 
tion to primeval order. 

Thus we have the problem; it is ours individually to solve. 





The soul of man is threefold—spirited, human and animal. 
The spirited Soul is the real Self of man, the Divine part of his 
nature; the animal soul contains the instincts and passions in 
which he resembles the animal creation: the human soul is the 
ordinary mind of man, which shares the influences of both the 
spiritual and the animal nature.—Theosophic Writer. 





























GOETHE AS A MYSTIC. 


By Epvarp HERRMANN. 


structive for Theosophists to know what great minds 

of Europe had to say on questions Theosophists have 

so near at heart, I investigated the life and works of 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe, and as a result am able to present 
to you some information regarding the views held by him who 
ranks as one of the greatest German poets and thinkers. The 
ease of Goethe is the more interesting because he was and is 
still considered a freethinker, a heathen, a realist, one of the 
great materialists, in fact, the forerunner of Haeckel and Dar- 
win. It is true that many years before Darwin, Goethe con- 
ceived the idea of evolution (see his Metamorphosis of Plants), 
but this is the only resemblance he has with the materialistic 
philosophers who like to claim him as their own. 


Goethe was too great a seer to lose sight of the fact that 
matter has its origin in spirit; indeed, is spirit materialized. 
His wonderful intuition taught him things which are abhorred 
by those materialists who, owing to constant and exclusive 
occupation with what they call matter, have lost connection with 
the spiritual world and are deaf and blind to everything which 
borders on the occult world. 

Goethe, on the contrary, recognized early in life the extra- 
ordinary importance which the study of the hidden forces in 
nature has for the development of humanity. Hence we need 
not be astonished if we find him to be a mystic and an occultist, 
who believes in powers hidden in man which we cannot yet 
understand and explain. Although his works abound with 
proofs for this assertion, yet few people know that this is the 
ease. Most of his readers do not pay enough attention to such 
allusions, or regard them simply as poetical expressions that 
have no deeper meaning. And who ever reads his letters and 


discourses in which he speaks more frankly, and allows us an 
insight into his soul life? 


‘ok G that it would be interesting as well as in- 
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Goethe was a freethinker like Kant and Schopenhauer, but 
he never was one of those narrow-minded materialists who allow 
free-thinking only in order to prove that matter and force ‘‘is 
the creative power for every existing thing’’; that the soul of 
man is a nursery tale, and that it is a waste of time to attach 
importance to the claims of occultism. 

We shall see that Goethe’s belief had nothing in common 
with such notions, that he was, on the contrary, a true sage, 
always searching for the reality underlying all phenomena; that 
he investigated everything without prejudice, and that he did 
not deny what he did not know. 

The first thing that interests us is what he relates con- 
cerning his grandfather: ‘‘The veneration which we felt for 
our grandfather was to a great degree due to the conviction 
that he possessed the gift of prophecy, especially in things 
relating to himself and his destiny. Although he spoke only to 
our grandmother about such occurrences, yet we knew that 
important dreams told him what was going to happen. Once 
he saw himself in his dream in a meeting of the senate, when 
suddenly the presiding senator left his seat and offered it to him 
very politely, disappearing through the door. Shortly after 
this dream that senator died and grandfather was formally 
elected to his place. A similar dream he had before he was 
elected mayor of the City of Frankfort.’’ Goethe closes his 
narrative with the remark: ‘‘ But none of his children or grand- 
children have inherited this gift.’’ (My Life, page 24.) This 
may be true, but Goethe himself was certainly a very sensitive 
man and easily influenced by everything, especially by natural 
disturbances. As, for instance, by the terrible earthquake which 
destroyed Messina in 1783, and which Goethe must have felt or 
divined, although he was at the time in Weimar. On the morn- 
ing of that day he told his valet: ‘‘This is a very important mo- 
ment, for there is either now somewhere an earthquake, or we 
will have one very soon.’’ Several weeks later came the news 
to Weimar which corroborated Goethe’s presentiment. (I. 69 
Discourses with Eckermann. ) 

The following conversation between Goethe and Eckerman, 
his secretary, shows that the great poet believed in the occult 
power of the soul which we now eall telepathy. Eckermann 
tells Goethe of a remarkable dream which he had, and Goethe 
answers : 

‘*We all are surrounded by an atmosphere which we do 
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not know, but which seems to be in connection with our spirit. 
It is certain that in special cases, our soul is able to transcend 
the physical boundaries and to receive a presentiment or even 
a definite picture of future events—a soul is able to impress 
another soul by the thought alone. Very often, it happened 
that when I was walking with a friend and thinking vividly 
about something, he would commence to talk about just that 
same thing ” 

‘We all have some electrical and magnetic powers in our- 
selves and exert an attracting or repelling influence on others. 
This power is especially strong among lovers, and produces 
effects even at a distance.’”’?’ * * * Then he tells of many 
experiences which he had in his youth in regard to this ques- 
tion. 

Goethe had also the power to see appearances of spectres 
or astral bodies. That is confirmed by several of his friends 
and contemporaries. One day in the summer of 1824, when 
stepping out of his house, he saw the form of a girl sweeping 
before his house. Goethe spoke to her, but the form did not 
answer and dissolved in the air. 

On another occasion he and one of his friends, Privy Coun- 
sellor K., saw on the battlefield of Jena the spectre of a French 
soldier walking up and down, gun in arm, like a sentinel. They 
were distant about twenty steps and Goethe asked his friend 
if he could see the face. ‘‘Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘but not so 
distinctly as all the other things, it seems to be of a phosphorous 
whiteness.’’ ‘*‘We will call to him, let us go nearer——’’ They 
advanced three or four paces, when Goethe called loud: ‘‘ Hallo 
—who is going there?’’ The sentinel quietly walked ahead. 
Then he asked the same in French, without receiving any an- 
swer, whereupon Goethe said: ‘‘If you do not answer, I will 
shoot you.’’ Still no result. Goethe became angry and, believ- 
ing this to be a mystification, he said: ‘‘That fellow deserves 
punishment.’’ He drew his pistol and discharged it. The sen- 
tinel walked up and down as before. We were thunderstruck. 
Now Goethe threw up his head like an irritated lion. ‘‘I will 
seize that spectre with my hands,’’ he gasped, and, forgetting 
his white hair, he ran in advance of me. Suddenly we stopped 
and looked at each other quite perplexed. ‘‘ Where is the sen- 
tinel?’? Everything was quiet around us; no human being far 
and near; not even a footprint in the sand where the old soldier 
had been walking up and down. We searched everything in 
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front and back, to the right and to the left—nothing could be 
found. Goethe wiped his forehead: ‘‘ Let us go home,’’ he said 
in a low voice.—( Related by N. von Eschtruth in ‘‘Spuk.’’) 

Another occurrence, which made even a greater impression 
on Goethe is not now well known, although all his friends knew: 
about it. It concerns the faculty of second sight, and happened 
toward the end of Goethe’s life. ‘‘The Privy Counsellor K. re- 
lates it as follows: 

‘*T took a walk with Goethe who seemed to be somewhat 
tired, for he did not speak much. Nobody was on our road; 
suddenly Goethe, looking anxiously forward, said: ‘Is it really 
he?’—I looked in surprise at the speaker. ‘Of whom does 
your Excellency speak?’—‘ Well of the gentleman who comes 
here. If I did not know that Fred was in Frankfort, I should 
certainly say that it was he.’—I was very much frightened. for 
I thought that the old gentleman had suddenly become insane. 
He speaks of a friend whom he sees, and there is not a soul on 
this road, drenched by rain, empty and quiet. Before I can 
answer, Goethe, in ecstatic joy calls out: ‘Yes indeed it is he, 
my dear friend Fred, here in Weimar. But for heaven’s sake 
—how do you look—my night gown, my slippers, and here on 
the road.’—Terror seized me; my friend was doubtlessly insane. 
He spoke with a man I could not see. ‘Your Excellency,’ I 
stammered; but at the same moment Goethe, with all the signs 
of great perplexity staggered forward, his arms stretched out, 
as if to seize somebody. ‘Frederic—for God’s sake—where are 
you? My dear K. didn’t you see where the gentleman went with 
whom I was talking?’—Cold perspiration was on my forehead; 
‘I have seen no human being, your Excellency, ‘nobody has 
been here.’—Goethe raised his hand to his forehead; he looked 
terribly pale. ‘ A vision! I saw my friend distinctly right in 
front of me, dressed in my own nightgown and slippers. What 
does it all signify? Certainly, nothing good; he has shown 
himself—he is dead!’ The old gentleman was so nervous and 
bewildered that it was only with great pains that I could quiet 
him. ‘This vision is something inexplicable,’ he continued, 
‘something supernatural. And why do I see the form of my 
friend dressed in my own clothes? There must be some myste- 
rious connection between him and my future, and after our ex- 
perience on the battlefield, you will not deny that there exist 
inscrutable things between heaven and earth,’-—What should I 
say? I myself was very much depressed, and not without ap- 
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prehension did I follow the old gentleman to his home. Goethe 
opened the door and entered quickly. . Suddenly he uttered 
an exclamation, and when I hurried up to him, standing there 
with raised arms and stupefied with surprise, I myself saw the 
spectre which had so terrified the master. On the couch was 
sitting a strange gentleman dressed in Goethe’s nightgown and 
slippers, reading a book. When he heard Goethe’s exclamation 
he jumped up and laughingly wanted to embrace him; but Goethe 
staggered back: ‘Get away from me, spectre!’ he panted. ‘But 
Wolfgang, my dear, good soul—do you so receive your truest 
friend?’ When Goethe heard this voice, he drew a long breath; 
like a sleepwalker he advanced toward the stranger, took his 
hand, and said half erying, half laughing: ‘No, this time it 
is not a spectre, it is a living human being ’ and while the 
two old friends embraced each other I had the feeling as if a 
heavy burden was taken off my heart. Goethe’s friend then 
told us the following story: ‘When I arrived here, I was very 
disappointed not to find you at home. Your servants told me 
that you were out for a walk and I intended to follow you, 
but considering the bad weather and my being soaked through 
by the rain, I gave it up. I asked for your clothes, since my 
trunk had not arrived yet, and sat down on the couch, waiting 
impatiently for you, and picturing in my imagination your sur- 
prise on finding me here after your return. But to my longing 
heart the waiting seemed intolerably long. and knowing the road 
very well, on which you were walking, I accompanied you in 
my thoughts, saying to myself: now he is here—there, and— 
maybe I fell asleep, for it seemed to me that I advanced to meet 
you on just that place where you saw the vision, when I heard 
you saying: ‘In my nightgown and with my slippers!’—I was 
so ashamed that I became alarmed and woke up.’ ”’ 

This experience is very remarkable since Goethe did not 
only see the astral, or thought body of his friend, but the latter 
one heard also what Goethe said in that moment.—( Ibid.) 

Goethe liked to write stories of an occult character, but I 
do not think it fair to cite works of fiction in proof of the per- 
sonal belief of a writer, I prefer to give you some extracts from 
his letters which show distinctly what he thought about some 
of these matters. 

To the chancellor F. von Miller he writes in reference to 
the seeress of Prevost: ‘‘I do not doubt that these wonderful 
forces are in the nature of man; yes, thy must be there.”’ 
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To Lavater he says: ‘‘I am more inclined than anybody 
else, to believe in a world other than our visible one, and I 
have enough power of life and poetry, to feel my own self 
enlarged into a universe of spirits, as Swedenborg teaches.’’ 

Even miraculous works like those reported in the gospels, 
this great freethinker did not regard as impossible. This may 
be seen in his Autobiography (My Life, vol. VII.), and also 
in his story of the Saint Filippo Neri (Italian Voyage) of whom 
he says that he had the natural gift of feeling the approach of 
a person not yet in sight; of having a presentiment of things 
happening in distant places; of knowing the thoughts of peo- 
ple; of transmitting his own thoughts unto others. Then he 
says: ‘‘Those and similar gifts many people possess; some 
may pride themselves with having one or the other now and 
then; but the uninterrupted presence of such faculties and their 
ever ready exercise, is only conceivable in a century when the 
concentrated, undivided forces of soul and body can make their 
appearance with astonishing energy.”’ 

Goethe knew well that the existence of these occult or physi- 
cal powers is more often denied by so-called learned men 
than by others, because they wholly depend on the evidence of 
the senses. He also knew how little the senses are reliable, for 
he says: ‘‘The greatest verities very often contradict, nay 
mostly always, the testimony of the senses. Than the move- 
ment of the earth around the sun—what can seem more ab- 
surd?’’ 

On another occasion he says: ‘‘The most excellent, the 
most remarkable happenings will be denied as long as possible. 
It is a matter of great prejudice that any one method of investi- 
gating nature could be put under the ban, as being unworthy 
of serious consideration.’’ 

The great difference between the naturalist Goethe and 
his materialistic successors cannot be better expressed than in his 
own words: ‘‘In the natural sciences many problems cannot 
be correctly understood without the help of metaphysics.’’ 

Goethe knew well the power of the human thought and of 
will. He says in his Conversations with Eckermann: ‘‘It is in- 
eredible what the moral will of man can do in cases where 
it seems to be impossible to avoid infection by a disease. It per- 
meates, so to speak, the whole body and brings it in an active 
condition which repels all hurtful influences. Fear, on the con- 
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trary, is a state of lazy weakness, which makes us an easy prey 
to every enemy.’’ 


‘‘There are men who have great will power; an enormous 
force goes out from them, and they control not only men, 
but even the elements; and who can say how far-reaching the 
consequence of such power of the human will may be?’’ 


If Goethe held such views, is it to be wondered that he be- 
lieved in the possibility of magic and sorcery, as well as in 
divine inspiration? In regard to inspiration, he writes to Eck- 
ermann : 

‘“‘EKivery productivity of the highest kind, every invention, 
every great thought with its consequences, is beyond all ter- 
restrial power and can be commanded by nobody. The man 
who has them must receive them gratefully as a gift from 
heaven. He is, in such eases, very often the tool of a higher 
power; a vessel that has been found worthy of receiving divine 
influences.’’ 


‘‘It is a mistake to believe that every work of art is nothing 
but the product of purely human powers. Just try, yourself, 
to create with human forces and will alone some such master 
work as is comparable to that of Mozart, Raphael or Shake- 
speare.’’ 


It seems that Goethe believed our earth to be a living or- 
ganism, for in his ‘‘Italian Voyage’’ he writes: ‘‘;We consider 
the mountains to be dead because they are torpid; we regard 
them as inactive because they are at rest. But I cannot help 
but attribute the atmospheric changes to a large extent, to an 
bulk of the earth does not always exert the same force of at- 
traction, but that the latter manifests itself in a certain pul- 
sation, so that through necessary inner, and, perhaps, also outer 
causes, it sometimes increases and sometimes is lessened.’’ 


It is further interesting to know that Goethe took an earn- 
est view of astrology. He says in regard to the constellations 
and influences of the stars at his hour of birth: ‘‘The sun 
culminted that day in the sign of the virgin; Jupiter and Venus 
were in a friendly aspect and Mercury was not adverse. Saturn 
and Mars were indifferent, but the full moon, who was in her 
planet-hour, opposed my birth, which, therefore, could not take 
place before this hour had passed. Those good aspects which 
were always highly valued by the astrologers, may have been 
the cause of my preservation, for through a mistake of the 
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midwife I was regarded as dead when I came into the world and 
was saved only by manyfold efforts.’’—(My Life, 1, 3.) 

The belief in the immortality of the soul is the guiding 
principle of every true occulist. He knows that without this 
belief there is neither a higher evolution possible, nor any real 
civilization, and therefore his life and works will be a confirm- 
ation of this belief. Accordingly we find in Goethe’s works 
many allusions to this, of which a few instances will be here 
given. Like all sages he, too, realizes the importance of the 


belief in immortality. He says: 


‘‘By no means would I be deprived of the happiness which 
the belief in a future existence brings with it; yes, I should say 
that all those are dead for this life who do not believe in another 
one.’’ 

‘‘Tt is absolutely impossible for any thinking being, to 
think of the non-existence of a cessation of life and thought; 
therefore everyone carries the proofs of immortality in himself 
and quite involuntary.’’—To F. V. Miller.) 

‘‘The conviction of our continued existence arises in my mind 
from the conception of activity; for if I am restlessly active 
to my last day, nature is bound to grant me another form of 
existence if that one is not any more adequate to my spirit.’’— 
(Eckermann. ) 

‘<The thought of death leaves me perfectly quiet, for I have 
the firm conviction that our spirit is an indestructible being; 
it is comparable to the sun which to our mortal eves seems to 
set, but which, in fact, never does so, but forever shines.’’— 
(Eckermann I. 109.) 

‘‘Man, although ever attracted to this earth with its 
thousands and thousands of phenomena, lifts up his eyes, 
searching and yearning for the immeasurable spaces above him, 
to heaven, because he feels deeply and distinctly that he is a 
citizen of that spiritual world in which he must believe. In this 
presentiment lies the secret of eternal aspiration after an un- 
known goal.’’—(Eckermann.) 

‘*To create this clumsy world out of simple elements, and 
let it eternally roll in the beams of the sun could not have 
satisfied God, if it was not his purpose to found on this ma- 
terial basis a seed plot for a world of spirits. Thus he is always 
active in higher natures, in order to elevate the lower ones.’’ 
— (Eckermann. ) 

‘‘Man is the first discourse between nature and God. On 
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another planet the dialogue will be higher, deeper and wiser.”’ 
—(To Falk.) 

‘‘How can I, how can you, cease to be? To cease to be 
what is it? For my heart, only a word, an empty sound without 
feeling. I do not dream, it is not an illusion: we shall be, we 
shall meet again.’’ 

In this passage from Werther, one of Goethe’s early works, 
we find already an allusion to the teaching of reincarnation in 
which he believed as surely as in pre-existence. More distinctly 
he expresses this belief to his friend Falk: 

‘‘T am sure of having been here thousands of times and 
I hope that I shall return thousands of times.’’ 

Goethe even seemed to believe that he had lived under the 
Emperor Hadrian (117-138 A. D.) and gave this as a reason 
for his great love for everything Roman. Of his friend Bois- 
serée he said that he lived in the 15th century on the Rhine. 

In ‘‘ Wanderjahre ITI. 15’’ he writes: ‘‘We hope that such 
a soul will not leave our solar system entirely, but shall, when 
arrived at its boundaries, long to return and incarnate again, 
for the benefit of our great grandchildren.’’ 

We know that for many years the most intimate friendship 
existed betwen Frau von Stein and Goethe. The great 
poet and seer knew well that it must have been a mysterious 
power that linked him to this excellent woman, for in one of 
his poems he says: 

‘“Tell me what has fate ordained for us, 
Why did it bind together you and me 
Inseparable, intimate and close? 

Well I know that in olden, long-gone times 
You dearest, were my sister or my wife.’’ 

In his discourses with Eckermann (March, 1828) he says: 

‘‘EKivery extraordinary man has a certain mission to ful- 
fil. If that is done, then he is not needed any more in this form 
on earth, and providence makes use of him in another way.’’ 

And his well-known lines: 

‘“The human soul is like the water 

From heaven it falls 

To heaven it rises 

Forever changing 

Up and down it passes.’’ 
can well be taken as a poetical expression of reincarnation. 
Many more allusions to this great law can probably be found 
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in Goethe’s works. What I have given is certainly proof enough 
that Goethe, like other sages and poets, did not regard one life 
as sufficient to develope all the powers of the human soul. Like 
all the mystics of the ages, he took it for granted that our soul 
is ommortal, and his sense of justice told him that reincarnation 
was a necessary effect of causes which had been set up in another 
life. 

There are few occult phenomena which Goethe did not deem 
important enough to bring under his observation. Of some, like 
prophecy, presentiment, telepathy, thought transference, animal 
magnetism, second sight, apparitions, divine inspiration, he had 
personal experience; he frequently treats of other mystical 
questions in his several works, and it can be said that there are 
few thinkers who have treated them with so little prejudice and 
so justly as did Goethe. To him it was self-evident that there 
must be a counterpart to matter-spirit; consequently he believed 
in the possibility of so-called occult phenomena. 

When he heard of the strange case of the Seress of Prevorst 
he simply said: ‘‘Those wonderful powers must be in human 
nature.’’ His intuition was so great that he knew of those 
powers before he had any real experience of them; which is 
always the case with truly great men. 

I know that our materialistic philosophers claim Goethe to 
be one of their own; but they forget that he never was an atheist. 
His contemporary, Varnhagen, says of him: ‘‘He is filled with 
the thought of God, really pious and holy in his innermost being. 
He does not talk of the Christ, he does not boast of his belief in 
him, but Jesus would have been his dearest friend, had he ever 
met him.’’ Goethe was an individualist in so far as he believed 
that the organizing principle is in man himself and that, conse- 
quently, he has to regard himself as his own work. He believed 
in individual pre-existence as well as in individual immortality, 
and the limitation of consciousness through our physcal embodi- 
ment he calls ‘‘corporeal obscuration. ’’ 

Goethe went much farther than our most advanced modern 
thinkers, for he boldly proclaimed the existence of a supersensu- 
ous spiritual world as well as our continued existence and rein- 
carnation. 

With such a contemplation of the world it was natural for 
him to believe in the possibility of the occult phenomena which 
we have mentioned; he takes it for granted that the immortal 
soul of man is endowed with those powers which are necessary 
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for the production of such phenomena. That these are rare and 
exceptional is to be attributed to the corporeal obscuration, 
which is in only a few cases less dense, less obstructing. This 
view is in perfect accord with the theosophical teaching, which 
would undoubtedly be generally accepted, if our modern think- 
ers shared a little in Goethe’s lack of prejudice. 

The difference between the freethinker Goethe aud our 
modern-freethinkers who like to call him one of their own, con- 
sists in this: that Goethe believed with Arago that the word 
‘‘impossible’’ can be employed with reference to the mathe- 
matical sciences only, bnt to nothing else. If we are forever 
progressing as evolution teaches, then we do not know if what 
we regard as impossible to-day may not become quite possible 
to-morrow, and a proven fact the day after to-morrow. He 
is a poor freethinker who denies everything from the start, 
because he cannot bring it in line with his own narrow system, 
or because he has never had'such an experience. <A real free- 
thinker like Goethe is not so narrow minded, and, first of all, he 
never forgets that the soul is of a divine nature, consequently 
inexhaustible in the manifestation of new phenomena. He 
knows that evolution proceeds from the soul and that everything 
is possible for him who believes in the divinity of that soul. 

In our age of materialism where we are surrounded on all 
sides by would-be great men, it is gratifying to look up to a 
truly great one who lived long ago, but whose wise and noble 
thoughts have come down to us and will live long after us, be- 
cause they are expressions of that eternal truth which is cher- 
ished by many, but which reveals itself only to the heart either 
of a child or of a genius. 





It is an honorable object to see the reason of other men 
wear our liveries, and their honored understandings do homage 
to ours.—Sir Thomas Browne. 





There are more insane persons than are called so, or are 
under treatment in hospitals. The crowd in the cities, at the 
hotels, theatres, card-tables, the speculators who rush for in- 
vestment at ten per cent., twenty per cent., are all more or less 
mad—lI need not say it now (1858) in the crash of bankruptey— 
these point the moral, and persuade us to seek with fields the 
health of mind—R. W. Emerson. 
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THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY 


TRANSLATED BY 
Kennetu Sytvan Guturiz, A.M., Pu.D., M.D 
SECOND PART 
CHAPTER XII. 
THe FUNERAL Pyre. 


1. Now this is what memory (has handed down) concern- 
ing the death of Hunahpu and Xbalanque, here now will we 
relate the memory of their death. 

2. After having been warned of all the labors and suffer- 
ings which they would and did endure, they nevertheless did 
not die in the trials of Xibalba, and were not conquered by all 
the attacks of the brutes that were in Xibalba. 

3. Afterwards they called two diviners who were as seers, 
and their names are Xulu and Pacam, (both of them) sages: 
‘‘If by chance you should be asked on behalf of the kings of 
Xibalba, in the matter of our death which they are meditating, 
and are at present actually conspiring for, why we are not 
dead yet, why we have not been able to be either vanquished, 
nor overwhelmed by their trials, (you will tell them) that it is 
because these brutes have not entered (into conspiracy) with 
them. 

4. ‘*Now it is in our thought that the sign, (of our death) 
is a funeral pyre, which is to serve them to give us death. 
All of Xibalba has been gathering; but in reality we will not 
die. But here we will now inspire you with what to say. If 
they come and ask you, on their behalf, about our death, when 
we shall have been condemned, how will you answer, O Xulu, 
and O Pacam? 
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). ‘*If they should tell you: ‘Shall we throw their bones 
over the precipice, will that not be well?’ ‘If you do that, they 
will resurrect,’ shall you say. 

6. ‘‘If again they should tell you: ‘Would it be well that 
we should hang them on trees?’ ‘Certainly, that is not good; 
for thus you would see their faces again,’ shall you say. If 
finally they tell you a third time: ‘ Will we do well to throw their 
bones in the river?’ If then the question is by them repeated 
to you, (you shall say): 

7. ‘**That is surely what is needful, that they should die; 
it will be well, after, that their bones be ground on stone as 
maize is ground into flour, and that each be ground separately. 

8. ‘**Then you will throw them in the river, in the place 
where falls the fountain in order that (their ashes) go to all the 
mountains, small and great;’ this is what you will repeat to 
them; when they will ask you about the advice we have given 
you,’’ said Hunahpu and Xbalanque, saying farewell of them, 
knowing they were about to die. 

9. Here then they constructed a great funeral pyre, simi- 
lar to a half-subterranean fireplace, which the Xibalbians caused 
to be erected, and many branches were put there. Whereupon 
the officers who were to accompany tiiem, messengers of Hun- 
came and of Vukub-came, came. 

10. ‘‘Let them come. ‘Let us go with the young people, 
and let them come to see that we are going to cremate you,’ 
said the king, O young men,’’ was said to them. ‘‘ Very weil,’’ 
said they. 

11. Rapidly they walked, and they arrived near the funeral 
pyre; there then the Xibalbians wished to force them to joke. 
‘*Let us then here take our sweet draughts, and four times let us 
fly thither each one from his side, O young men,’’ was then said 
to them, by Hun-came. 

12. ‘*‘Cease from joking us in this way. Do you suppose 
that we do not know that death awaits us here, my lords?’’ 
answered they. And embracing each other, face to face, they 
crossed their arms and went to extend themselves face down 
on the funeral pyre, and died there together. 

13. At the same time, all the Xibalbians were filled with 
joy and manifested it by cries and confused murmurs. ‘‘ Finally 
we have veritably conquered, and it is not any too early that 
they have surrendered,’’ said they. 

14. Finally they called Xulu and Pacam, to whom they had 
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left their last word. Likewise, (as they had announced it), they 
were asked what was to be done with their bones, and when they 
had finished their divination, Xibalba, having had the bones 
pulverized, sent and had them thrown in the river. 

15. But the ashes did not go very far: they immediately 
sank to the bottom of the water, where they were (changed) into 


two beautiful young people; truly their traits manifested them- 
selves again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE Twin DANCERS. 


1. On the fifth day therefore they appeared again, and 
were seen in the water by the people. Similar to two men- 
fish, they showed themselves, and their faces were seen by the 
Xibalbians, and they were searched for everywhere in the 


waters. 


2. But the next morning appeared two poor people, with 


aged features, of a miserable appearance (who had only) rags 
for clothing; their aspect had nothing inviting. When they 
were perceived by the Xibalbians, they were doing but little, 
contenting themselves with dancing the puhny, the dance of 
cux and of one boy, and they danced also the ztzul and the 
chitic. 

&o. The numerous marvels they effected, burning houses, 
as if really they had been burnt, and immediately they made 
them reborn, (made); all Xibalba (ran up to see) this spec- 
tacle. 

4. Then they sacrificed themselves, the one killing the 
other, and he who first had let himself be killed stretched him- 
self down dead; but straightway they resuscitated each other; 
and the Xibalbians looked on at them with marvel, while they 
did all that, (for) they did (these things as) the beginning of 
their new victory over Xibalba. 

0. Now, after that, the news of their dances arrived to the 
ears of the kings Hun-came and Vukub-came, and they said, 
hearing of it. ‘‘Who then are these two poor people, really, is 
it so interesting to look on at? 

6. ‘‘Now, their dance is truly admirable, as well as all 
they do,’’ answered he who had carried the news of it to the 
kings. Flattered by what they heard, they sent their mes- 
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sengers to fetch them. ‘‘Let them come do (here these things) 
that we may see and admire them, that we may applaud them,”’ 
said the kings. ‘‘Tell them that,’’ was said to the messenger. 

7. Reaching the dancers, he told them the words of the 
kings. ‘‘We do not wish (to go to them)’’ answered they, 
‘‘for verily we are ashamed. Would we not blush to appear 
before princes of that rank, because our faces are so ugly and 
not only our eyes are so large, and that we are poor people? 
What is there then to see in us who are nothing but dancers? 
What: will our poor companions who are there, desiring likewise 
to take part in our dance, and to rejoice with us, say? It is 
surely in this manner that we should behave before kings? 
Wherefore we do not wish to do so, O messengers,’’ answered 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

8. But by reason of being much importuned, and bearing 
on their faces the marks of their bad humor and of their annoy- 
ance, they started, in spite of themselves. But they refused to 
go quickly, and many times the envoys had to force them, by 
bargaining with them, to lead them to the king. 

9. Thus they arrived before the kings, and humiliating 
themselves with affectation, they lowered their heads, in present- 
ing themselves, inclining themselves profoundly, and pros- 
trating themselves with their miserable appearance, and well 
used garments, (showing) thus on their arrival a veritably poor 
aspect. , 

10. Then were they asked which were their mountains 
and their tribe; they were also asked who was their father and 
mother. ‘‘Whence come you,’’ was asked of them. ‘‘ Hardly 
do we keep a trace of a memory of it, my lord. We have not 
known the face of our mother and of our father, and we were 
small, when they died,’’ said they; without saying any more. 

11. ‘‘Be not frightened, nor be timid, dance. And first 
represent where you kill each other, and burn my house; do all 
you know, that we may enjoy your spectacle; it is all our hearts’ 
desire. After that you will go away, poor people, and you will 
be given your reward,’’ was repeated them. 

12. Then having begun their song and their dance, all 
Xibalba came to sit around to see everything. And straight- 
way starting to dance, they represented the cuz, they repre- 
sented the puhuy, and danced the one boy. 

13. And the king said to them: ‘‘ Kill my dog here and let 
him be returned to life by you,’’ said he to them. ‘‘ Very well,’’ 
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said they, killing the dog; then they brought him back to life; 
and truly the dog was quite joyous of being returned to life, 
and wagged his tail in the joy of having been resurrected. 

14. Then the king said to them: ‘‘Burn down my house 
now,’’ said he to them. Then straightway they burnt the house 
of the king, all the princes being set down in its enclosure, with- 
out their being burnt. And the moment after they reconstituted 
it, and hardly for one moment was the house of Hun-came 
ruined. 

15. <All the princes were made to marvel, and they felt 
also the great pleasure of the dance. Then was told them on 
the part of the king: ‘‘Itill now a man, slay him, but let him not 
die,’’ was added. 

16. ‘‘Very well,’’ said they. Then they seized a man, 
and, having opened his breast, they puiled out the heart of that 
man, raising it, and they passed it around before the eyes of the 
princes. Hun-came and Vukub-came were equally surprised; 
but a moment after the man was returned to life by them, and 
he showed himself full of joy at having been resurrected. 

17. The princes continued to be made to marvel. ‘‘ Kill me 
now yourselves; this is what we desire to see, it is truly what 
our heart desires, this spectacle which is special to you,’’ said 
yet the princes. ‘‘ Very well, my lord,’’ answered they. 

18. After which began the slaying of one by the other: 
Hunahpu was killed by Xbalanque; his arms and his legs were 
cut, one after the other; his head was separated from the trunk 
and earried off far from him, while his heart was torn out and 
exposed before all the kings of Xibalba, who turned around in- 
toxicated (with this spectacle). 

19. They looked on with stupefaction, but saw one thing 
only; the spectacle which Xbalanque gave. ‘‘Rise up!’’ said 
he then, and (Hunahpu) was returned to life. (Both) rejoiced 
much. The princes rejoiced also; in fact, what they did so 
carried away the heart of Hun-came and Vukub-came, that they 
felt it as if they themselves had been the actors. 

20. Then the excess of desire and of the curiosity (carry- 
ing off) the heart of the princes toward the spectacle which 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque (had given them), Hun-came and 
Vukub-came let these words escape: ‘‘ Do likewise with us, slay 
us,’’ said Hun-came and Vukub-came to Hunahpu and Xbal- 
anque. 


21. ‘‘Very well, you shall be resuscitated; can death exist 
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for you? But to rejoice us, it is your right, O you, kings of your 
servants and vassals,’’ answered they to the princes. 

22. And behold that he whom they sacrificed first was the 
chief king, Hun-came was his name, the monarch of Xibalba. 
Hun-came being dead, they seized Vukub-came, nor did they 
give them back their life. 

23. Then fled all the princes of Xibalba, seeing their kings 
dead, and the breast half open: in a moment they themselves 
were sacrificed two by two, as a chastisement due them. Onlv 
a moment was needed to kill the king, nor did they give him 
back to life. 

24. But to them one of the princes humiliated himself then, 
presenting himself before the dancers, not having been found 
nor discovered (till this moment). ‘‘Have pity on me,’’ said he, 
when he saw himself recognized. 

25. Their vassals fled all in a crowd to a deep ravine, fill- 
ing, as a solid mass, the vast precipice; there were they heaped 
up, when numberless ants came to discover them and to drive 
them to bay. 

26. Then were they led off by the road, and in arriving 
(before the conquerors) they prostrated themselves with humil- 
ity and surrendered themselves all, submitting themselves with- 
out reserve while presenting themselves to them. Thus were 
vanquished the kings of Xibalba, and only by a prodigy, and 
by this metamorphosis did Hunahpu and Xlabanque accomplish 
this victory. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


1. Then (the dancers) told their names and exalted them- 
selves before all the subjects of Xibalba. 

2. ‘*You, listen to our names, and we will likewise tell you 
the names of our fathers. Here we are, Hunahpu and Xbal- 
anque (such are) our names. Here we are the avengers of 
the torments and sufferings of our fathers. Thus it is we who 
take the evils which you did them, thus therefore we will finish 
up all of you, we shall put you to death without one single 
one of you being able to escape,’’ was declared to them. 

3. Whereupon all the subjects of Xibalba prostrated them- 
selves, groaning. ‘‘Take pity on us, O Hunahpu, Xbalanque! 
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Verily, we have sinned against your fathers, whom you men- 
tioned, and who are buried in the ash heap,’’ answered they. 

4. ‘*Very well! Here then is our sentence which we pro- 
nounce on you. Listen, all of you, you subjects of Xibalba! 
Since your splendor and glory are no more, and since there re- 
mains to you not even a rightful claim to our clemency, your 
blood will yet dominate a little, but your ball (shal! no more 
roll) in the tennis game. (You will be no more any good but) 
to make things of baked earth, pie dishes, pitchers, and to shell 
the maize, and the beasts which live in the bushes and in soli- 
tude shall alone be your share. All the happy vassals, the 
civilized subjects cease to belong to you, bees alone will continue 
to reproduce themselves before your eyes. You therefore, per- 
verse men, cruel and sad men, wretched, who have committed 
evil, repent it. Men shall no more be caught without warning, 
as you used to do it; but be attentive to what we say about this 
dominating ball.’’ Thus spoke they to the subjects of Xibalba. 

2. Thus began their destruction and their ruin, as also the 
invocation which was addressed to them. 

6. But their glory was never very great before; only they 
had a propensity for warring with human beings; and verily 
they were not in ancient times considered gods; but their aspect 
inspired fear; they were bad (like) the owls, inspiring evil and 
discord. 

7. They were also of bad faith, at the same time white and 
black, hypocritical and tyrannical, it used to be said. Besides, 
they painted their faces, and annointed themselves with colors. 

8. Thus their power was ruined and their domination 
ceased to increase. 

9. This is what Hunahpu and Xbalanque did. 

10. Nevertheless their grandmother groaned and lamented 
before the canes they had left planted. These canes had 
budded; then they had died again; but when they had been 
burned on the funeral pyre, they had once again become green. 

‘‘Whereupon their grandmother having lit (the brazier) 
burned copal before the canes in memory of her grandsons. 
The heart of the grandmother rejoiced when the canes became 
green again for the second time: they received then the divine 
honors of their grandmother who called them the centre of the 
house, the centre were they called. 

12. ‘‘Live canes, flattened earth,’’ became the name (of 
the place) ; and the name of ‘‘ Centre of the house,’’ of ‘‘centre’’ 
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was given because they planted their canes in the midst of their 
house: and she called (the place) ‘‘flattened-earth,’’ to plant the 
canes whicn she called ‘‘live-canes,’’ because the canes became 
green again, and this name was given by Xmucane (to these 
eanes) which Hunahpu and Xbalanque left planted, as a souvenir 
to their grandmother. 

13. Now their first fathers, who died long ago, were Hun- 
hun-ahpu, and Vukub-hunahpu; they saw also the faces of their 
fathers down there, in Xibalba; and they fathers spoke with 
their descendants, who conquered Xibalba. 

14. Now, this is how their fathers received from them 
funeral honors: 

15. And this was Vukub-hunahpu, to whom they were ren- 
dered; they went to solemnize them to the ash-heap, and, as to 
that, they wished to make his figure (image or statue). 

16. They looked there for his name, his mouth, his nose, 
his bones, his face. 

17. First they arrived at his name; but (they obtained) 
very little more; that is all he wished to say, not consenting to 
pronounce with his name that of the Hunahpu. 

18. And that is alone what his mouth intended to say. 
Now, here is how they exalted the memory of their fathers, 
whom they thus left in the ash-heap. 

19. ‘*Be ye in the future invoked,’’ said their sons, to 
console their souls. 

20. ‘‘The very first, shall you come out (on the vault of 
the sky) ; the very first, likewise, shall you be adored by civilized 
people! and your name shall not be lost; so be it!’’ said they 
to their fathers, to console their names. ‘‘ We are the avengers 
of your death and of your ruin, of the sufferings and labors 
which they made you endure.’’ 

21. Such were their orders in speaking to all the people 
of Xibalba. Then they ascended this way in the midst of the 
light, and straightway (their fathers) ascended to the skies. 
To one fell by lot the sun; and to the other the moon, which light 
the vault of the sky and the surface of the earth, and in the sky 
they remained. 

22. Then rose likewise the four hundred young men who 
had been put to death by Zipacna; now they had been the com- 
panions (of Hun-hun-ahpu and of Vukub-hunahpu), and they be- 
came stars in the sky. 


(To be continued. ) 











THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ THEOSOPHIA Practica,’’ VoL. vil, LEYDEN, 1772 
By T. R. Prater 
CHAPTER XXV. 


The intimate friendship between Gichtel and I. W. Ueber- 
feld, a young merchant of Frankfort-on-the-Main, which began 
about this time, throws much light on the character of Gichtel. 
Ueberfeld was awakened to the spiritual life in 1664, when he 
was but five years old. In 1668 he saw Gichtel in a vision, as 
a fellow pilgrim. The recollection of this vision never left him. 
This young merchant was a great lover of ‘‘ Bohme’s’’ works, 
and, having heard that a new edition was being published in 
Amsterdam, he had a strong desire to possess a copy of the 
work; but did not know how to manage it, as he had no business 
connections in that city. One day a travelling physician, Dr. 
Schmidberger, came to Frankfort in search of some one who 
would act as agent for the sale of ‘‘Bohme’s’’ works. Godled 
him to Ueberfeld, who gladly accepted the agency, but instead of 
receiving one copy he took two hundred sets. By the perusal of 
the work a deeper spirit began to manifest in the youth’s heart, 
and through the works of ‘‘Bohme.’’ Then God manifested to 
Ueberfeld in a vision, that he who sent the books was the one he 
had seen in his vision in 1668, and that their souls were united 
in eternal friendship. He accepted the call to become a follower 
of Christ, and to leave the world. Not long after, in 1683, 
circumstances forced him to go to Amsterdam, where he met 
Gichtel. Ueberfeld thanked God for leading him to a man who 
was in the possession of eternal wisdom. 

Gichtel and Ueberfeld formed the closest friendship, which 
was never disturbed by the least disharmony during their 
twenty-seven years of common suffering and fighting against 
the powers of worldliness. Ueberfeld had the ability to dis- 
tinguish those who were true searchers for Christ, from those 
who were the servants of the world spirit; but he loved all, for 
they were all the children of God. His heart went out to 
de Raadt as much as Gichtel’s had done, for the spirit of both 
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was but one will and one intention. De Raadt soon felt this, 
and was overjoyed at it. 

Ueberfeld returned to Frankfort full of happiness and con- 
tentment. It was in the spring of 1684 that the heavenly virgin 
led Ueberfeld the second time to Gichtel, this time to remain 
with him permanently. It was on Ascension Day that Ueber- 
feld started on his journey by boat from Frankfort, a great 
many people accompanying him, with the intention of entering 
the brotherhood. Hopes were entertained that they all might 
attain to illumination, but when the trials came not one passed 
the ordeal. It was at ‘Whitsuntide that Ueberfeld with his 
comrades arrived atAmsterdam, where they remained for four 
weeks. Then Ueberfeld with two others moved to Leyderdorf, 
not far from where de Raadt lived, with two other brethren. 
Ueberfeld proclaimed the works and word of God, that other 
souls might be awakened; and it was not long before they had 
so many added to their number that they could not find accom- 
modations for them all. For every one who left there were ten 
new applicants. All came of their own will. The men gave up 
their means of subsistence, and some even brought their wives 
and children. All this was done against the advice of Gichtel 
and Ueberfeld. To the reasons advanced by Gichtel and Ueber- 
feld would come the reply: ‘‘Is not your God also our God?’? 
So they had to be left to the mercy of God. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Of the many who had gathered around Gichtel, Ueberfeld 
was the only one who remained faithful through all the trials. 
A brief review of this period of storm and stress will serve as a 
mirror in which we may see ourselves, and which may be the 
means of avoiding a like calamity. 

The spiritual powers were becoming stronger from day to 
day, and Gichtel and Ueberfeld improved every opportunity to 
encourage all to pray and to sacrifice themselves for each other. 
This roused the envy of de Raadt, for he saw that Ueberfeld’s 
inner experiences were far beyond his own—though he was a 
learned man, and had been with Gichtel for ten years. Con- 
stantly brooding, de Raadt became angry with Ueberfeld. This 
caused Ueberfeld great distress, and though de Raadt lived far 
away from them, whenever he asserted his desire to be nearest 
to Gichtel, Ueberfeld would humbly submit, and so, for the time 
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being, quiet de Raadt’s anger. But eventually de Raadt wearied 
of this play, and stopped it when he saw that he could gain no 
permanent advantage over Ueberfeld. About this occurrence, 
Gichtel said that de Raadt allowed himself to be led astray 
through envy and self-love; that he desired to be the most be- 
loved and first-born disciple; and that he wanted to have all to 
himself. De Raadt hated Ueberfeld. Gichtel cautioned Ueber- 
feld to be silent and to endure the trial. Then de Raadt tried 
to influence Gichtel against Ueberfeld and to have him expelled 
from the brotherhood. In this effort he was assisted by a house- 
brother of Ueberfeld; but Gichtel objected strongly and with 
convincing arguments, recommending all to feel love and friend- 
ship toward their brother Ueberfeld. 

De Raadt degenerated steadily, giving himself up to drink- 
ing, and the use of evil language; and through this he lost the 
esteem of all. In order to save him, the soul of de Raadt moved 
him during the summer of 1684, when he invited all the mem- 
bers in his vicinity to a reunion at his dwelling; but as all the 
members had previously agreed to attend a house-warming at 
Ueberfeld, de Raadt with his house-brothers had to go there 
also. Instead of sitting down to table with the others, however, 
he commenced to weep loud and bitterly, and no one was able 
to assuage his grief. Later in the day the company went to 
de Raadt’s home in Warmond, where all the guests were sat 
around a table, when de Raadt commenced to weep again. But 
he was soon calmed, and then spoke to them of the ease with 
which love might be turned into hatred and anger, and how 
from an unguarded thought one might easily fall from love into 
hatred. He exhorted them, and asked that any of the brothers 
who had bitter thoughts to cast them immediately out of their 
minds; else it would be impossible to carry on their work 
effectually. They all agreed to follow his advice, and he pro- 
posed to enter into a covenant never to depart from this agree- 
ment; to exercise the greatest harmony and friendship toward 
each other, and to cast out all inharmonious thoughts. Where- 
upon he solemniy shook hands with all present. Through this 
covenant de Raadt entered into a union which assured him the 
assistance of the brethren in case he should be assailed. This 
aid was faithfully rendered by both Gichtel and Ueberfeld, 
when de Raadt not long after did fall; and the aid thus given 
involved some in difficult work for many years. To emphasize the 
covenant just made, de Raadt repeated it three times. Then 
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they arose from the table and went into the garden; and while 
they were standing in a circle conversing about their mutual 
pledge, Gichtel took the opportunity of again warning them that, 
inasmuch as all had entered into a covenant, they should realize 
that by so doing they would be severely tried and tested by the 
evil natures; because this was a covenant to carry on spiritual 
work, and if they were not ready to make sacrifices for each 
other and live in friendship and harmony, their love would turn 
to anger and hatred, and they would tear each other like wild 
animals. This he repeated to them three times. Dr. de Raadt 
thanked him very much for this advice, saying: ‘‘You always 
eare for us, dear brother, God reward you for it.’’ Two days 
later they parted in the greatest friendship and all went to their 
respective homes. 

Gichtel never saw de Raadt again, for the covenant did 
not last one month. De Raadt not only became estranged from 
Gichtel, but he also wrote slanderous letters, in which he asked 
his correspondents to say nothing to Gichtel about him. When 
Gichtel became aware of this he wrote to de Raadt and asked 
him to acknowledge his fault to the rest of the brothers; but 
de Raadt was too proud to do so, and separated himself from 
them more and more. Then he followed a certain Michael An- 
drea, who promised him the philosopher’s stone. De Raadt’s 
house-brothers, H and §S , went with them. It was 
thought that because H was a wealthy and liberal man Gich- 
tel would be compelled to go to them, and that the other breth- 
ren would be scattered. De Raadt, H and § , also 
thought that as they were three, God would listen to them as 
well as he did to Gichtel. But in this they greatly erred, for 
they soon discovered that Gichtel’s faith was grounded in God 
and not in H , and that the God of Gichtel was not a God 
of disharmony and anger. It was not long after that De Raadt 
again fell into the habit of drinking; and was to be found wher- 
ever he could gratify his desires. He also induced his two 
friends to drink; H became dropsical and died soon after. 























CHAPTER XXVILI. 


Influenced by de Raadt’s behavior, many of the brothers 
commenced to doubt the possibility of re-birth. Gichtel tried 
his utmost to prevent this disbelief, and to save de Raadt from 
a deeper fall, but the justice of God was inexorable, and de Raadt 
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was completely separated from them, as a branch from a grow- 
ing tree. If Gichtel had flattered de Raadt he would have 
remained with them, but it would have only been an outward 
appearance of friendship, and this would have done more harm 
than the complete cutting off of de Raadt. He became angry 
with all the brothers, because he saw that his constant attacks 
had separated him from them. But he instilled dissatisfaction 
into their hearts, and this was gradually turned against Gichtel, 
whom they accused of trying to rule over them. Afterwards, 
however, they acknowledged that Gichtel had never imposed 
any other rule upon them than the injunction: ‘‘Love ye one 
another.’’ Gichtel emphatically told them that without interior 
union and harmony they would be unable to stand. But many 
became tired of his earnest admonishings, and thought he only 
desired power over them; hence he had to keep silent and leave 
all in the hands of God. As yet a few remained who were un- 
affected by the evil power, but the evil power now tried to trick 
these and cause them to fall also. The brothers had no certain 
income to live on, and their dependence rested on a supreme 
faith in God, so that if doubts could be raised in their minds 
they would lose the battle. 

So Spiritus Mundi commenced to work through the weak- 
est, to ask about their condition and standing and to offer them 
all kinds of employment, if they wished to work for sustenance. 
None of the brethren could complain for lack of the necessities 
of life. They knew from experience that, although they had 
been far greater in numbers than now; that they had never 
suffered nor felt the lack of anything; yet many seized the 
opportunity to take employment; thus showing that their chief 
aim was physical sustenance, and not the hunger for divine wis- 
dom, nor to take up the cross which had primarily led them into 
this brotherhood. They had given up everything but their self- 
will. As long as everything was provided they were satisfied, 
but as soon as they were expected to stand upon their own feet 
they fell, for they would not subject themselves to divine wis- 
dom. Each wished to appear in his person as self-sufficient. 
Out of the thirty who had formed households and who had been 
partakers of this life during the last ten years, only one stood 
fast in faith and humility and resisted all temptation. This 
was our brother Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeld, who later attained 
to the treasure of the Holy Ghost. 

But before Ueberfeld had gained this victory, he had to 
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each of those who had failed. Gichtel and Ueberfeld were 
charged with admiring and making Gods of each other, because 
they would not separate and defend themselves, but they were 
satisfied that they had God with them. 

Of those who did not directly belong to the household, but 
who stood firm with our brave warrior and Ueberfeld, was one 
of the above-mentionel four east India men, it was A. E. of 
Rotterdam. Through many failures and victories he had be- 
come an experienced warrior in fighting the evil powers, and 
through the discrimination he had gained, he could see the fal- 
sity of the accusations against Gichtel and Ueberfeld, and stood 
firm with them. Our warrior in the faith had observed that 
married persons could never take deep root in their society, 
which opened his understanding to this fact: that the end must 
meet the beginning, and that the soul must seek the highest 
ideal, which is not the animal form, of man or woman, but the 
virgin-man elothed in divine wisdom. The separation of the 
different households inflicted a deep and painful wound and 
caused a great deal of suffering on those who stood fast, as it 
not only made enemies of their former brethren, but aroused 
many to antagonism who stood without, and who had previously 
paid no attention to them. 


(To be continued.) 


—— ——— 





Science may tell us that it has searched for the Soul and 
had not found it; navigators have searched for the North Pole 
and yet no one has found it, what are we to infer?—A. W. 





The poorest day that passes over us is the conflux of two 
Eternities; it is made up of currents that issue from the re- 
motest Past, and flow onwards into the remotest Future. 

—Thomas Carlyle, Signs of the Times. 





Rare souls there are who live 
In touch with all things just, and pure and true: 
Sweet love their gracious and abiding guest, 
Who from their own white heights grudge not to give 
The sinner and the publican their due, 
Nor care to judge mankind but at their best. 
—W. H. Saville. 














RAJAH AND RAM. 
By J. H. ConneE ty. 


AJAH’’ was an Indian elephant, not so big as his 
{2 enormous African neighbor ‘‘Pharaoh’’—modern- 
ized to the more familiar ‘‘ Faro’’ by the show-folk— 
but of superior intelligence. Pharaoh might be 
amiable as a rabbit for a month—or six months—and then, sud- 
denly, without provocation or apparent excuse, do his best to 
kill somebody upon whom he very probably had his eye all the 
while, with just that end in view. But all Rajah wanted, at 
any moment when Ram was not watching him, was an oppor- 
tunity to deal a cyclonic blow with his mighty trunk, or give a 
deadly thrust with his long tusks, and whether his victim was an 
acquaintance or a stranger mattered not a jot to him. So he 
was an animal to be depended upon and we respected him ac- 
cordingly. He had been, it was said, state executioner in the 
service of some little Indian potentate and was much admired in 
that capacity, for his skilful and effective way of knocking cul- 
prits down and stepping on their heads. But the English, who 
bossed the potentate, disapproving of such spectacular methods 
of dealing with malefactors, Rajah was sold to a showman’s 
agent and so came straight to us. With him came his keeper, 
Ram Banarii. Indeed, Ram might almost be said to have been 
in the purchase, for nobody would have bought the elephant 
without him and Ram had no more voice in the transaction than 
Rajah. The potentate told him ‘‘Go with the elephant,’’ and 
there was nothing more to be said or, if there was, Ram was not 
at all the sort of person who would have thought of saying it. 
To obey the potentate while he lived, as his forefathers from 
time immemorial had obeyed the potentate’s forefathers, was an 
inherency of his being. And we, who knew a good deal about 
elephants, never ceased wondering that Rajah obeyed Ram. 
People who only see the elephant in his good moods and 
under rigid control, performing in the arena or begging oranges 
in his stall, have very erroneous ideas of his character. They 
look upon him as a kindly, good-natured big brute, simple- 
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minded and unconscious of his enormous strength. That is all 
wrong, except that he is a big brute. The facts are that he is 
malicious, treacherous and diabolically cunning beyond any other 
beast in the menagerie, not even excepting the cat animals; he 
knows very well how strong he is and that, for any evil purpose, 
he can move with almost the celerity of a panther; and all that 
keeps him in reasonable subjection most of the time, is a cow- 
ardly punishment. But all rules have their exceptions, and 
Rajah was not like other elephants. Certainly, Ram was not 
capable of impressing upon him the lesson of fear. 

A human being, more gentle, meek and incapable of violence 
than Ram, it would be difficult to imagine. He was small, fragile 
looking, with big black eyes that always seemed to have an 
expression of entreaty or deprecation and a weak mouth that 
never opened wide enough to let out a loud word. Yet, feeble 
as he appeared, the little fellow’s nerves must have been good. 
A gasoline tank exploded behind him one night, and though 
everybody else jumped and yelled, he did not start, or even turn 
to see what had happened. 

Good nerve is very necessary in dealing with an elephant, 
but, in all other cases I have ever seen, required the backing of a 
sharp pitchfork and a strong arm to wield it, for effective argu- 
ment with the beast. Incredible as it may seem, Ram appar- 
ently controlled Rajah by moral suasion. I know, and every 
member of the company would confirm my statement, that the 
two talked together and understood each other. It was a daily 
occurrence to see the slender little keeper standing in front 
of the elephant, or close beside his head, facing him and with 
one arm laid across his trunk, talking Hindostani to him, in a 
voice so low as to be inaudible three or four steps away. And 
while he talked, Rajah’s wicked small eyes would be fixed in- 
tently upon him, his big ears cocked forward and his body as 
motionless as if carved in wood. ‘Then, in response, the huge 
beast would utter a little squeak that seemed exceedingly funny 
coming from an animal so huge. But there was a great deal of 
varied expression in those squeaks. Sometimes they plainly 
meant assent; again, they asked a question; occasionally they 
protested. Even we could recognize that much and of course 
Ram understood them much more perfectly. And here was a 
stranger thing that sometimes happened between those two, that 
Ram, without opening his lips, making a sound or giving any 
sign, would talk with his mind to the mind of the elephant, who 
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would, however, answer him in squeaks. This was sufficiently 
proved by Rajah’s obedience to orders so communicated, doing 
things suggested by other persons to Ram, and for which the 
elephant had certainly not been trained. 

Ram was not popular in the company. An idea obtained 
among the women that there was something uncanny and eerie 
about him; while the men, vigorous, virile fellows, loud and 
rough, seemed to feel an instinctive antagonism toward a creat- 
ure so shy, restrained and self-contained. They said he was 
‘‘snaky.’’ A eouple of English acrobats who were with us that 
season called him a ‘‘nigger.’’ and others did so, though there 
was nothing whatever in his appearance, excepting his brown 
skin, to justify a suspicion that he had negro blood in his 
veins. But he never resented the title, or even appeared to 
notice it. Nor did he ever seem conscious of his unpopularity 
or make any effort to overcome it. His one confidential friend, 
the elephant, appeared to content him. It is quite correct to 
speak of their relations as confidential, for nothing could in- 
duce Ram to tell anyone what their long and frequent conversa- 
tions were about, and, as for the elephant, nobody but Ram 
could get even a squeak out of him. 

The Indian was an invalid when he joined us. Coming from 
the tropics to New York in the unsettled and variously abomin- 
able weather of very early Spring, had been too much for his 
delicate constitution. He contracted a violent cold and it set- 
tled upon his lungs. Then the first few weeks of the tenting 
season, when there were frequent rains and bleak cold winds, 
were very hard upon him. He never ventured to leave Rajah 
alone. longer, at one time, than to snatch a hasty meal, so that 
he was all day long, standing on the soggy turf in the menagerie 
tent, or the damp sawdust of the arena. And at night he slept 
as he best could, on a rubber blanket by the elephant’s side if we 
had a more than one-night stand, or in a howdah on his back if 
the ground was very wet; and when we moved by train, on a 
pile of straw by Rajah’s side in a box ecar—and those latter 
were the poor fellow’s most comfortable nights. 

Notwithstanding the repugnance felt for the unfortunate 
Hindu, throughout the company, there was a good deal of sym- 
pathy when it was seen how he suffered, and patiently, uncom- 
plainingly, endured; but only one person, so far as I know, was 
moved to the extent of trying to help him. That was Belle 
Arney, a Hoosier girl, who did a very taking act with an edu- 
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cated bull, trained by herself on her father’s farm. She chanced 
to pass, one day, when he had a bad coughing spell and stood 
looking at him pityingly while it lasted. 

‘‘Laws!’’ she exclaimed, when it seemed probable he could 
hear her, ‘‘what a cough you have got. Seems like as if you 
were trying to get rid of a lung or two.’’ 

‘‘Yes, gracious lady; it is severe,’’ Ram replied feebly, with 
a low salaam. 

‘‘Doing anything for it?’’ 

‘*No, gracious lady, I know not what to do.’’ 

‘Well; just hold on, the best you can, until we Sunday in 
Toledo—three days more—and I’ll fix you up. There’ll be no 
chance to mix the stuff before then, because there are things to 
be got and they’ve got to be cooked together—tar, spruce gum, 
hoarhound, lemon juice, sugar and such. My mother gave me 
the receipt and it’s mighty good for a cough.”’ 

‘‘The deepest thanks of my soul to you, Oh! gracious lady, 
but I am not worthy that you should do so much for me.’’ 

‘*Ram—which I understand is your name, though I must 
say it’s a powerful remarkable name for a man—Ram, you’re a 
human being and so am I, and what on earth are we here for, if 
not to do the little mite of good we can for one another?”’ 

Ram looked at her blankly. He knew the English language 
quite well, but such a proposition as that in it, simply stunned 
him with surprise. It was so utterly unprecedented in his ex- 
perience. And Rajah was manifestly uneasy. While the little 
coloquy went on, he had been watching the speakers with keen 
attention, turning his eyes from one to the other and cocking 
his ears as if hoping finally to catch at least a word or two 
he could understand. By slow degrees, his disquiet found ex- 
pression in a gentle sidewise rocking movement of his head and 
forequarters, which gradualy increased in vehemence. Then his 
long trunk began exercising itself, rolling up into a coil and 
stretching out toward the young woman speaking in an unknown 
tongue, as if measuring her distance. Ram uttered an almost 
whispered word or two of admonition and the elephant stood 
stock still, seeming abashed, but his mind was evidently more at 
ease when the girl went away. 

Belle was good as her word. She fixed the curative mess 
and Ram obediently took it in the prescribed doses, doing his 
best to look as if he liked it—which he didn’t. It did not cure 
him; he was too far gone for that, but it alleviated his misery 
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and he was very grateful to the ‘‘gracious lady’’ for her 
thoughtful kindness. 

‘‘Your goodness’’ he said to her, ‘‘has been like the rain 
after a long drouth. But I must die. I know it and am will- 
ing. In no other way shall I ever again see my wife and my 
little boy. And my heart is sick with longing for them.’’ 

‘‘Then why don’t you throw up your job and go back to 
them ?’’ 

‘“My lord has commanded that I shall remain with the 
elephant. What else can I do?’’ 

The end came for him on the night run from Muncie to 
Indianapolis. When the box-car containing Rajah was opened, 
in the grey dawn, Ram, lying in the straw beyond the elephant, 
did not answer calls to him. He was dead. 

The situation was perplexing. All agreed that it would 
simply be an unpleasant sort of suicide for any one to attempt 
getting the keeper’s body out. And even if that might be 
effected, what was to be done with the elephant? Who could 
say that, once freed from the car, he might not again go to 
stepping on people’s heads? They shut the door upon him and 
took counsel together, the up-shot of which was great provision 
of ropes, hobbling chains and tamer elephants to restrain him if 
possible; and guns to kill him, if necessary. But when the car 
was again cautiously opened, to the amazement of every one, 
Rajah presented himself at the door, carrying upon his tusks 
the rigid form of the little keeper and holding it in place with 
his trunk, as if in a caress. Gently, tenderly, he resigned it, as 
a man might lay his best beloved in the hands of the bearers 
of the dead. 

All saw that he had no thought of, or heart for mischief. 
Gazing steadfastly upon the body of his friend, which they bore 
before him, he descended the run-way from the car and fol- 
lowed, across the railway yard, through the streets and out to 
the circus lot, where the tents were already up. Placidly, in- 
differently, he allowed himself to be chained in his accustomed 
place. It was not until they carried Ram away out of his 
sight, for inquest and burial, that the demon in him came to the 
surface. Then he struck wildly at every one who came near, 
strove madly to break his chain and loudly trumpeted his rage, 
spreading excitement and alarm among all the beasts in the 
menagerie. Again the probable necessity for killing him was 
seriously discussed, but the proprietors of the show were very 
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reluctant to do that, for he was a valuable beast and possibly 
might be tamed by almost beating the life out of him. So, as 
Indianapolis was a two-day stand, it was finally determined to 
defer judgment and give him a chance to cool off. He ceased 
trumpeting after a while, but his fury did not abate. As a 
matter of prudence, a canvas screen was hung around him 
during the afternoon and evening, when the public were in the 
menagerie tent, and watchful men were stationd to see that no 
inquisitive fool should go looking for his death by trying to see 
what was hidden. About midnight, Rajah became quiet. 

The next morning, a cage-cleaner, who had been on watch 
in the menagerie through the night, had a strange story to tell. 
He declared that, hearing Rajah uttering little squeaks, he had 
cautiously peeped in behind the canvas screen and there saw 
Ram, the keeper, standing by the elephant’s head, as he had been 
wont to stand in life, when talking to him. The light was dim, 
it was true, only three or four lanterns being kept burning in all 
the big interior of the tent, but he could not possibly be mis- 
taken, he affirmed, for he distinctly saw and recognized Ram’s 
native costume of white turban, white loose jacket and trousers, 
which he always wore when alive. The man was thoroughly in 
earnest and his story was circumstantial enough, but full ecre- 
dence in it was prevented by the fact that he was known to 
have, upon other occasions, seen things visible to no one but 
himself—pink monkies and carmine snakes with green wings, 
for instance, the last time he went howling to a hospital. 

But it was beyond a doubt that some powerful influence 
had been brought to bear on Rajah that night, for the next 
morning he was good as any elephant could be and all that day 
behaved as well as he could if Ram had been beside him all the 
time. And that night, after the show, when, with no little 
trepidation they unchained him and a venturesome substitute 
keeper started with him for the train, he shuffled and slouched 
along with the other elephants, quietly as any of them. 

He remained in that good mood during several days and 
every night, as a number of the menagerie men stoutly averred, 
the ghost of Ram was seen talking to him. None of their 
stories was so rich in detail as that of the cage-cleaner had been, 
but all agreed that they had seen, near the elephant, a wavering 
eolumn of whitish mist, about the height of a small man, upon 
which the animal seemed to concentrate all his powers of atten- 
tion and to which he uttered the little conversational squeaks 
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with which all were familiar. And it was matter of general 
belief that those nightly interviews with the ghost were what 
kept Rajah on his good behavior the succeeding days. How- 
ever, that might have been, ghost or no ghost, Rajah was a 
really good elephant for nearly three weeks, until his new 
keeper—a brutal, ill-natured ruffian—presumed too far upon his 
amiability. 

In the twinkling of an eye, the fellow was seized and tossed 
up to the tent roof. Fortunately for him, he fell a little be- 
yond Rajah’s reach and the beast screamed with rage at his 
inability to catch and drag him under the big foot already 
raised to make pulp of his skull. 

Belle Arney happened to be passing through the tent when 
the incident occurred and, stopping directly in front of the 
elephant said to him in a tone of surprise and reproof. ‘‘ Why, 
Rajah! What are you about? I’m ashamed of you!’’ 

He stood stock still for a moment, staring at her, then broke 
forth in a series of rapid squeaks, unmistakably an explanation 
and argument on his side of the trouble. And one of the help- 
ers, who had witnessed the affair from the beginning, stepping 
forward, volunteered, as if a sympathetic sense of justice moved 
him to be the animal’s interpreter: 

‘‘Beg pardon, Miss Arney, but the elephant’s dead right. 
That chap would carry a sharp elephant-hook, which Ram 
never did. And being in a bad humor himself, he struck Rajah 
a vicious blow with it, and cursed him, to make him stand 
over. Then he went up in the air, and served him right. He 
got off too easy.’’ 

Belle had sense and good nerve. She went straight up to 
the elephant and, patting his huge proboscis soothingly, said 
to him in gently reproachful tones: ‘‘I’m sorry for you, Rajah. 
He was bad to you, and if he ever does it again I1’ll not blame 
you if you do hurt him. But you are too hasty. You should 
not try to kill people. It is real naughty of you, and I’m sure 
Ram would not like it if he were here.’’ 

The elephant listened with the keenest attention, evi- 
dently putting all his mind into the effort to understand her 
and no doubt did comprehend, if not her words, at least the 
kindly sympathetic spirit that inspired them and her intent of 
gentle remonstrance. When she was through he replied by a 
little squeak, possibly apologetic, probably reassuring, in view 
of his next action. Putting his trunk around her waist he seat- 
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ed her on one of his big tusks, very gently, and swung her, 
easily and carefully, up and down, to and fro, several times, as 
in kindly play, then replaced her on her feet; and there was a 
twinkle in his eyes. She was pale, but made no outery, and 
when released patted him, saying: ‘‘Thank you, Rajah,’’ before 
going away. , 

‘‘Take a straight tip from me,’’ said the head animal man 
to the fellow who had been tossed, ‘‘and never go near that 
elephant, or let him see you when he’s loose. If he catches you 
again, he’ll do you, for fair.’’ 

The fellow took the warning. Within an hour he had aban- 
doned the show. And not a man in the company would take 
his place. Then the management made a very liberal offer to 
Belle Arney to assume charge of Rajah, which she accepted. 
It was, of course, not expected that she would remain with him 
day and night as Ram had done, or do any of the rough and 
dirty work involved in taking care of an elephant. But her 
presence was always required when any work had to be done 
by helpers about his stall, or when he was taken to and from 
trains, and she only, since Ram’s death, was able to do an act 
with him in the ring. Occasionally, too, when he was reported to 
her as giving signs of uneasiness, she would visit his stall and 
remain with him a little while at night, always between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, before the menagerie had quite settled 
down to as much of nocturnal calm as the cat-animals ever per- 
mit and before the lights were reduced to the minimum point. 

When asked if she had ever, on such occasions, seen Kam’s 
ghost, she replied guardedly: ‘‘I don’t believe much in ghosts, 
you know. I have never seen Ram since he died—but I would 
not like to say that Rajah has not. And I will admit that, again 
and again, when the lights were dim and everything settled 
down to as near quiet as that tent ever gets to be, I have felt 
very strongly that something was there I could not see; some- 
thing that I found myself talking with in my mind just as if it 
had been Ram, and which I somehow understood to be thinking 
as Ram would have thought and spoken; something that must 
have been visible to Rajah, for he would look intently at a point 
that seemed to me mere vacancy and then back to me again, 
to and fro, just as he used to look at Ram and me when we were 
talking. And when that occurred I always left him contentedly, 
feeling well assured that he would be a good elephant the rest 
of that night and all the next day.’’ 
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Slowly we worked our way through Indiana and Illinois, 
up into the eastern part of Iowa and then down into Missouri, 
our route being laid out to get us farther and farther south 
as the weather grew colder until the end of the season in 
Texas. 

The day we showed in Jefferson City, Belle Arney said to 
a young woman in the company: ‘‘I don’t know whether to 
think I saw Ram last night or not. Sometimes I think I was 
awake and really did see him, and then again I tell myself it was 
only a dream, and I’m sure I don’t know which is right. Any- 
way, I seemed to see him and he looked happier than I ever saw 
him in life. He was actually smiling. And he told me, or IL 
dreamed he did, that in a few hours more he would be free to 
return home, his long faithful service ended at last. I don’t 
see what he meant, for while alive he told me he looked forward 
to death as a happy release that would allow him to see his wife 
and chtid again. That was what he intended, no doubt, yet it 
has seemed as if he kept around where Rajah was. I don’t 
suppose any of us know much about what we are going to do, or 
what is going to be done to us, atter we die.’’ 

The night of that same day, when the show was on the way 
from Jefferson City to Sedalia, a few miles west of Lipton, an 
accident happened. <A heavy freight car, carelessly left with 
unlocked brakes on a siding, that had a down grade to the main- 
track, was jolted to a start, probably by the first section of our 
train passing, and came rumbling down to meet us. It met, 
quartering our second section, striking the car that carried 
Rajah with force enough to break its couplings and hurl it down 
an embankment. The elephant was so cruelly injured that it 
was a merciful act to put an end to his life at once. So Belle’s 
vision or dream came true: Ram’s service was done and free- 
dom won, at last. 





AGNOSTICISM. 


It seems that Mr. Spencer’s agnosticism is a sort of spirit- 
ual refuge for the destitute who renounce their heritage like 
Esau, or waste it like the prodigal son, and feed on husks. For 
those who by their abstractions separate the elements of ex- 
perience from each other, are forced to go beyond experience 
for the unity they have lost, and flounder in the miry bags of 
agnosticism.—G. W. Warden. 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


In a letter recently received, a friend asks: Why is it better to have the body 
cremated after death instead of having it buried? 

There are many reasons advanced in favor of cremation. Among them one 
that cremation is cleaner, more sanitary, requires less room, and breeds no diseases, 
such as often come from cemeteries, among the living. But the most important is 
that advanced by Theosophists, namely, that death is the passing out of the higher 
principles, and means leaving the body an empty house. After the human soul 
has disconnected itself from the remains, there is left the astral body, which gave 
and kept the physical in form, and the body of desire. The astral or form body 
lingers around, and lasts as long as, the physical, fading away as the physical de- 
composes. The desire body, however, is an active force capable of doing damage 
in proportion as the desires were vicious or inimical during life. This desire body 
may last for hundreds of years if the desires of which it is composed be strong 
enough, whereas the physical body lasts comparatively few years. This desire body 
is a vampire which draws its strength, first from the remains and secondly from 
any living body who will give it audience, or admits its presence. The desire body 
draws sustenance from the dead form and astral body, but if the physical body is 
cremated that avoids all of the foregoing. That destroys the forces of the physical 
body, dissipates its astral body, resolves these into the elements from which they 
were drawn before birth and while living in the world, and enables the mind to dis- 
entangle itself more easily from the desire body and pass into the rest which 
religionists call heaven. We cannot do a greater service to those whom we love and 
who have passed out of this life than to have their bodies cremated and thus re- 


lieve them of the necessity of shaking off the mortal coil and the terrors of the 
grave. 





Is there any truth in the stories that we read or hear about, concerning vam- 
pires and vampirism? 

We live in an age altogether too scientific to allow of there being any truth in 
such mediaeval nursery tales as those of vampires. But, nevertheless, the truth still 
exists, and many scientific men, who have outlived the years of superstition, have 
become more superstitious than the most credulous when they have had experience 
with a vampire; then it was their turn to experience the taunts and jibes of their 
fellow scientists. One advantage of the prevalent materialistic incredulity con- 
cerning sub-mundane and super-mundane existences, is that it takes the popular 
thought away from the tales of goblins, ghouls, and vampires, by ridiculing such 
things. Therefore there is less vampirism than in the Middle Ages when everyone 
believed in sorcery and witchcraft. Vampires still exist and will continue to be 
formed and kept alive as long as human beings live fiendish lives, in which they do 
in thought and desire murder their enemies, defraud the poor and helpless, ruin the 
lives of their friends, and sacrifice others to their selfish and bestial desires. When 
a human being having strong desires and intellectual power with a dwarfed or 
throttled conscience, lives the life of selfishness, has no compassion for others when 
his desires are concerned, takes every possible advantage in business, ignores the 
moral sense, and subjects others to his desires in every way that his intellect can 
discover: then when the time of death for such a man has come there is formed 
after death what is called a desire body, of strength and fiendish power. This 
is quite distinct from the astral form which hovers around the physical remains. 
Such a desire body is stronger than that of the average person and is more powerful, 
because the thoughts while in life were concentrated in the desires. This desire 
body is then a vampire in that it preys on all persons who will open a door by 
the life, thoughts, and desires, and who are sufficiently weak in will to allow the 
vampire to overcome their moral sense. Horrible tales could be told of the expe- 
riences of many who were the prey of a vampire. The body of those of such as have 
lived the life of a vampire will often be found fresh, intact, and the flesh will even 
be warm years after it has been in the grave. This simply means that the desire 
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body is sometimes strong enough to keep in touch with the physical through the 
astral body, and to keep intact the physical form, through life supplied it with the 
life drawn from the bodies of living human beings by the vampire or desire body. 
The burning of the body by cremation does away with the possibility of a human 
vampire preserving its physical body with the life drawn from the living. The 
human body, in as much as it is the reservoir or storage house, has been destroyed 
and the desire body is unable either to immediately take the life of those living 
and is prevented from coming so nearly in contact with them. 





What is the reason of the sudden death of people whether young or in the prime 
of life, when it would appear that many years of usefulness and growth, mental and 
physical, are before them? . 

When the soul comes into life, it has a definite lesson to learn, at the learning 
of which it may pass out if desired. The period in which the lesson of a particular 
life is to be learned, may be a few years or be extended over a hundred, or the 
lesson may not be learned at all; and the soul returns to school again and again 
until it learns that lesson. One may learn more in twenty-five years than another 
may learn in one hundred. Life in the world is for the purpose of gaining intimate 
knowledge of eternal verities. Each life should promote the soul one degree nearer 
to self-knowledge. What are usually called accidents are simply the carrying out in 
detail of a general law. The accident or happening is only one small arch of a 
cycle of action. The accident known or seen, is only the continuation and comple- 
tion of the invisible cause of action. Strange as it may seem, accidents are almost 
always caused by the thoughts which one generates. Thought, action, and accident 
form the complete cycle of cause and effect. That part of the eycle of cause and 
effect which connects cause with the effect is action, which may be visible or invis- 
ible; and that part of the cycle of cause and effect which is the effect and the 
result of the cause, is the accident or happening. Every accident might be traced to 
its cause. If we find the immediate cause of any acident it simply means that the 
eause has been recently generated, which means that it is only the small cycle of 
thought, action, and effect, which is recent; but when the accident or effect stands 


isolated and one is not able to at once see it precedel by a cause, this simply means 
that the cycle of thought is not a small cycle, and therefore recent, but is extended 


into a larger cycle, the thought and action of which may be found in the prior or 
any preceding life. 





If the astral arm, leg, or other member of the body is not severed when the 
physical member is amputated, why is the astral body not able to reproduce another 
physical arm or leg? 

This question would appear to be asked on the assumption that the astral body 
does not exist, as if it existed it could reproduce any physical member when lost, 
especially as it is claimed by all Theosophists that the physical matter is built into 
the human body according to the design of the inner or astral body. But the ex- 
planation is very simple. There must be a physical medium through which physical 
matter is transformed into other physical matter and there must also be a body 
for each of the planes on which it is to function. Thephysical medium isthe blood, 
through which food is transformed into the body. The linga sharira is molecular 
in structure, whereas the physical body is composed of cellular tissue. Now although 
the astral arm is not usually severed when the physical member is amputated, there 
is no physical medium by which physical matter can be linked to and built on 
physical matter. Therefore, although the astral arm exists, it is not able to convey 
the physical matter into itself because there is no longer a physical medium to 
transfer the physical matter. So the molecular astral counterpart of the cellular 
physical arm which has been amputated has no means of building physical mat- 
ter into itself. The best that can be done is to build new tissue at the extremity 
of the stump and thus close up the wound. This will also explain how wounds are 
healed, and why deep scars remain if the flesh has not been brought together close 
enough for tissue to knit with tissue. A FRIEND. 
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